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F YOU WISH to convert your house, 
bungalow, summer home, hotel, or 
other property into cash—if you are 

looking for desirable tenants or guests— 
if you want to deal with a high type of 
prospect—advertise in The Outlook’s four 
Special Real Estate Issues: February 27, 










A recent survey revealed 
the fact that 66% of Out- 
look readers are big-income 
executives of important organi- 
zations. 44% of our subscribers 
serve on civic committees. You 
reach a market through The Outlook 
that is interested, appreciative, and will- 
ing to buy. 


RATES FOR REAL nn 
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feb. 27 
mar. 27 
apr. 24 
may 29 





through The Outlook’s four coming 


"eal Estate Issues: 


March 27, April 24, May 29. With unusual 
ability to buy, with interests which 
prompt a reading of Real Estate offer- 
ings, with property to exchange or sell, 
Outlook readers comprise a market which 
responds readily and seriously to adver- 
tising in the Special Real Estate Issues. 


From the standpoint of circulation, reader 
interest, and ability to buy, these Special 
Spring Real Estate Issues constitute the 
most effective and economical medium 
in the publication field. 

Get in the next Real Estate Issue. 
Send your advertisement in be- 
fore FEBRUARY 14. 


Classified: 60 cents per Line per Issue 
Display : $1.00 per Line per Issue 
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Looking Forward 


pp} IN THE END, we suppose, every 
man, consciously or unconsciously, ar- 
rives at his own personal philosophy of 
life. Sometimes this philosophy is con- 
tained within the limits of the creed of 
the church in which he was brought up. 
Oftentimes, however, it means that he 
must leave the church of his childhood 
More often still it 


may cut across all creeds and lie partly 


and seek another. 


outside any single church, and partly 
inside a number—leaving him with no 
particular religious sanctuary outside 


his own heart. 


pp CERTAINLY, to the thoughtful man, 
one of the most interesting phenomena 
of this generation in America is the 
great number of innately religious peo- 
ple who no longer belong to or attend 
any church. Are such people any 
longer Christians? Or are they not? 
What is to be the attitude of our 
churches toward this great body of peo- 
ple, some of whom are further alienated 
every time the church deals passionate- 
ly with secular and political problems 
and forgets to hold aloft a spiritual 
torch which might act as guide to indi- 


vidual souls? 


pp Ir is Easy, of course, to criticize a 
church for failing to instill in a man 
what he ought to possess or achieve for 
himself. 


cism in this body of which we speak. 


But there is not much ecriti- 


There is rather a kind of pathetic dis- 
appointment in an idea—a disappoint- 
ment that does flame into criticism oc- 
casionally, but which at bottom is sad 


and a trifle homeless. 


p> Tue avtuor of the first article of 
our new series on the subject of per- 
sonal religion—printed in this issue—is 
an authentic spokesman for this group. 
A second article—not by this writer, 
but by a woman who has had a quite 
different experience in life—will follow 
week after next. 
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A Photograph by Charles Sheeler 
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" AMLET lived too soon. 
H If Hamlet, blue-serged 
and photographed by 
"the tabloid press, had been 
| brought before a modern court 
to account for the taking off of 
‘his royal step-parent, there 
would have been no later con- 
troversy to whip stuffy col- 
‘legiate minds into splutters of 
| rhetoric. That little matter of 
"his sanity would have been set- 
‘tled once and for all—and promptly. 
For the defense counsel it would have 
been as simple an assignment as brib- 
‘ing a District of Columbia juror. Ham- 
‘let up for murder? ‘Two pages of a 
soliloquy would have provided a dozen 
‘alienists with enough material for a 
\dozen diagnoses. They might not have 
‘agreed about anything else, but, you 
_may be sure, they would have agreed 
‘unanimously that this fellow Hamlet 
|.was suffering from a mental aberra- 
' tion when he placed a knife between the 
) King’ s ribs for safe-keeping. The ver- 
| dict is self-evident. Not guilty because 
p of insanity. Headlines, handshakes and 
. a vaudeville contract. 
Fifty. years ago in these United 
| States not a dozen persons out of ten 
thousand professed to know anything 
» about abnormal psychology. Today 
: F every man is his own alienist. The 
_ butcher may discuss the problem of the 
| precox with you while he amiably slices 
| the meat. Bootblacks and bond sales- 

men are being psychoanalyzed, stenog- 
| | raphers dispose of Jung and Freud be- 
| tween bites of drug-store sandwiches, 
| teamsters dispute the nature of sex psy- 
| choses and bored traveling salesmen tell 
| each other their dreams, 

Is it surprising, then, that the insani- 
ty plea should become, in a society 
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By MILTON MacKAYE 


The sophisticated criminal knows that the plea of in- 
sanity is often more effective than any other defense. 
Mr. MacKaye herewith presents an analysis of what 
lies behind this abuse of justice. 
fendant who is actually insane? Public opinion is 
becoming increasingly skeptical regarding pleas of in- 
sanity. Yet every one knows that there are cases 
where the plea is justifiable. 

the public at large, are entitled to protection 


which accepts case histories as recre- 
ational reading, the favorite shelter of 
intelligent scoundrels? Even lawyers 
may learn things in time, and the law- 
yers of this day have learned from ex- 
perience that the insanity plea is, for 
their purposes, a perfect courtroom 
springboard. The very vagueness of 
insanity’s definition guarantees them 
wide open spaces for legal acrobatics 
and forensic sleight-of-hand. 

The result is that a murder case rare- 
ly goes to trial which does not see some 
effort to intrude the element of irra- 
tionality. The more motiveless the 
crime, the more brutal its nature, the 
better chance the defense attorney has 
of success. The facts may be undis- 
puted, the State’s evidence may be cata- 
logued and complete, and yet, with the 
astute presentation of testimony from 
subsidized alienists, there is more than 
a fighting chance of victory. 


HIs new ordering of things, it must 

be evident, has left the gates 
wide open for fraud and deception. In 
the first place, no one knows what in- 
sanity is, and, more important, no one 
can specify the mental responsibility of 
a given individual under mental stress, 
or determine, justly, what places him 
beyond the pale of legal normality. 


‘ 


But what of the de- 


These people, as well as 
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>> Insanity: Another Legal Fiction << 


A perfect example of this 
may be found in the never- 
bridged quarrel between med- 
ical and legal authorities. Un- 
der the law, a man must pay 
the penalty of his insane acts 
unless the delusion which 
prompted his crime is one which 
would, were the delusion a 
fact, justify him in what he 
did. Thus, if a madman were 
laboring under the belief that 
some one threatened his life, he could 
not be held responsible for that per- 
son’s murder. But, if the delusion were 
that the person slandered him, he would 
be accountable because slander does not 
justify homicide. 

This legal postulation, known as the 
Rules of McNaughton, has been stead- 
fastly lambasted by physicians since its 
adoption by the British House of Lords 
in 1843. It requires an insane person 
to reason sanely, and this is a paradox 
in itself. Dr. Austin Flint once put the 
medical man’s position with these few 
words: “I recognize no difference be- 
tween insane right and insane wrong.” 


F EDUCATED MEN, the doctors and 
lawyers, cannot agree, why should 

we ask reason of lay jurymen? De- 
luded by a half-knowledge of mental 
pathology and by the hypothetical and 
hedge-about conclusions of the alien- 
ists, resentful of the law’s traditions, 
any jury you may summon is likely to 
free a cold-blooded murderer and to put 
upon him no more restraint than a few 
months’ incarceration in a comfortable 
sanitarium. 

Thus the modern criminal has profited 
by the knowledge that a theatrical scowl 
and a tantrum in the courtroom may be 
more efficacious than a rounded alibi. 
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If, going further, it can be proved that 
his uncle had fits, that his father aped 
Napoleon, that his grandfather suffered 
severe headaches, and that he never eats 
fats, the chances are two to one that he 
can slice up the governor of his State 
and get away with it. The criminal 
knows it. He is a realist every time. 

The insanity plea has become a farce 
in the United States, such an empty 
joke that even the sentimental Amer- 
ican public has begun to laugh cyn- 
ically whenever it is mentioned. ‘Not 
guilty because of insanity,” the phrase 
that should have a solemn and tragic 
overtone, has become material for 
music-hall wise crack and skeptical eye 
winkings. Something is wrong. No 
one wants to take away the law’s pro- 
tection of the pitiful dement. And yet, 
unless some reasonable regulation of the 
insanity plea is met up with, there will 
be a revulsion from the present abuses 
that will accomplish that very unhappy 
end. The mending must be managed 
before judicial patience is tried too far. 

It is not the number of individuals 
who seek to hide behind the insanity 
plea that presents the chief problem, or 
the fact that they may escape the law’s 
vengeance. The sinister factor is that 
vicious men are being turned back upon 
the community. And it is there that 
England has the advantage over us. 
Most of our American criminals offer 
the insanity plea because our State 
asylums are notoriously unable to hold 
border-line cases in confinement. As- 
sume that a murderer is found not 
guilty because of insanity; he is sent to 
an asylum. A year later by means of a 
habeas corpus he obtains a new sanity 
hearing. A jury found him insane; the 
next jury finds him sane. He walks 
out, a free man. 

Seven or eight years ago there was a 
striking example of the peril of the 
border line case. Thomas W. Simp- 
kins, an escaped lunatic, shot and killed 
Dr. James W. Markoe of New York in 
St. George’s Church. Simpkins was a 
paranoiac and it is, of course, a well 
known fact that a paranoiac may be 
intelligent and reasonable on all sub- 
jects except one. He is the most de- 
ceiving and dangerous type of madman. 
Simpkins was suffering from an incur- 
able mental disease and yet, because of 
an apparent sanity, he had been allowed 
to remain at large. Dr. Charles L. 
Dana of the New York Neurological 
Society spoke his mind at that time. 

“The most vicious thing in our pres- 
ent system,” he said, “is the fact that 


we cannot commit a paranoiac. By that 
I mean that the commitment of the para- 
noiac has become little less than a farce. 
For the last twenty years I have not 
committed one such patient. It is no 
use. The average American jury lets 
him right out.” 

British wheels turn differently. There 
were 1,223 murder trials in England 
from 1908 to January, 1928, and of 
those accused 450 were found insane— 
a high figure. Yet an examination of 
the facts is convincing evidence that 
virtually all of those adjudged insane 
were insane. In England there is, to 
all intents and purposes, no habeas cor- 
pus for the insane murderer. An es- 
cape from the gallows on the ‘insanity 
plea implies the practical certainty of 
imprisonment for life. It is never made 
if there appears to be a gambling 




















Underwood 
GEORGE REMUS 


Self-styled victim of seagpereny manical 
insanity’ 
chance of a life sentence in prison, for 
in England the lifer almost inevitably, 
is released after sixteen years. 

Yes, England does things differently, 
Escape from an asylum, even in the lo- 
cal districts, is rare, but in Broadmoor, 
the dreaded State hospital for the crim- 
inal insane, it is almost a miracle. There 
is a bias against freeing murderers there 
on the ground that they have recovered. 
It is such a strong bias, such a settled 
policy, that it goes to the opposite ex- 
treme. Of the men committed there 
ten and fifteen years ago a certain num- 
ber must, by the law of medical aver- 
ages, be cured. Yet they remain at 
Broadmoor and will continue to remain 
there. At Broadmoor, the patient is 
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detained at “His Majesty’s pleasure, jur 

and His Majesty’s pleasure, as re) 

rightly imagine, is undisturbed nj 
I: ip! 
mo! 


long. 
HAT A CONTRAST is the case of ha 
Harry K. Thaw in our own coun 
try! For eighteen years he was in ani} was 
out of the courts and in and out of thy Phi 
asylums until he emerged, a free man (ut, 
from a Philadelphia hospital in 1924 Aras 
Harry K. Thaw, gone gray and old, i) jut 
only a name to many young person}; 
now, but it was his sorry history whic} )}j 
first aroused thinking men to a realiza)_ 
tion of the capacity for abuses inheren| | 
in the credulity of juries and the ven) \ 
ality of professional defense alienists) : 
It is my intention to chronicle here in} Pett 
teresting, if unsavory, cases of recen{ hist 
years and what could be a more prope ‘Gra 
starting point than the Thaw imbrogli} D 
which gave the first important evidence} kno 
of what a million-dollar defense funi ' Nev 
can accomplish ? sable 
When in 1906 the clamor of gunfir} mar 
sounded above the stringed orchestr} mot 
that played on Madison Square Garden ‘the 
roof, there was ample evidence thal iP cerr 
Thaw was a psychopathic personality} mea 
The wild-eyed and _ tremendousl}) trus 
wealthy young man from Pittsburgh haif give 
killed Stanford White, America’s most ‘his 
famous architect, and-he gave two ex} bit 
planations for his act. The first was) fort 
that White had “bought” Thaw’s wife), 
(Evelyn Nesbit) when she was a very}} 7) 
young girl, and the second, so implaus iG 
ible as to be ridiculous, was that Whit?) stud 
was the head of a syndicate of rich men} Gra 
who had as their objective, their agreed\ had 
objective, the deflowering of virgins ani} the 
the despoiling of American womanhood}, whe 
At his first sensational trial the jury dis}, arre 
agreed. At the second he was found ton 
not guilty because of insanity and com} late 
mitted to Matteawan, New York’s hos} cow 
pital for the criminal insane. bers 
There followed many years of litiga'} suff 
tion, unnumbered sanity tests, desperate) desc 
efforts to make him a free man{)Gra 
Eventually the controversy (it lasted)j wer 
four years) simmered down to a debatt}, thou 
on this point: Was Thaw suffering frouf his 
paranoia or manic depressive insanity’) defe 
Manic depressive insanity is curable. f in t 
Finally, in 1912, Thaw was conf dent 
mitted to Matteawan. Three years lateth ly i 
he escaped to Canada, was brought backf) one 
and tried for conspiracy. He was ach mag 
quitted and lay jurors at that time exf kno 
pressed the unofficial opinion that bef that 
was sane. In 1916 the question of hisf up i 
sanity was brought up before anotherp His 


ne 
s 
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dependent 


’s pleasure} jury on a habeas corpus proceeding and 
ure, as re ne was given his freedom. 
sturbed anf} Stock in trial by jury dropped pre- 
ipitately shortly after. Just five 
Gnonths later Thaw was arrested 
the case 7 harged with horsewhipping a boy. He 
r own coun, escaped from his New York hotel and 
was in ani yas found a few weeks later in West 
d out of th! Philadelphia with his wrists and throat 
a free man wut. He had attempted suicide. That 
Gwas in January, 1917. Pennsylvania 


an 










‘his final release in 1924. 

I have spoken earlier of the faith 
which the lassoed American criminal of 
day now rests in a good, showman- 
‘like case of insanity and perhaps no 
cle here in} petter examples could be found than the 
s of recen{ histories of those eminent rogues, Dan 
nore prope} Graham and Russell Scott. 

w imbrogliy i Dan Graham, you may remember, was 
nt evidence; »know as the “Cop Adonis.” He was a 
fense funi} New York policeman of highly respect- 
sable family who betrayed and killed the 
' of gunfir} man he had been detailed to guard. The 
1 orchestn} motive was robbery. Judson Frost was 
are Garden |the paymaster for a large building con- 
dence tha} cern, and the $4,000 payroll he carried 
personality, ‘meant more to Dan Graham than the 
emendousl}f trusting friendship the other man had 
sburgh hail ‘given him. Graham murdered Pratt in 
rica’s most his motor car, but, by a rather handsome 
ve two ex “bit of detective work, he was arrested 
e first was | forty- eight hours after the crime. 
haw’s wife), 
Was a very}, 


istory which 
tO a realiza| 
ses inhereni|” 


RAHAM engaged two good criminal 
0 implaus} lawyers to represent him and then 
that White | studied his own case. It looked bad. 
f rich met} Graham, an $1,800 a year patrolman, 
eir agreed had spent $2,000 within two days after 
rirgins andp the murder. No one was surprised 
omanhood}, w hen, little more than a week after his 
e jury dis} arrest, he amended a plea of not guilty 
was found}, to not guilty because of insanity. The 
‘and com} late Leonard Snitkin, chief of defense 
‘ork’s hos} counsel, confided to newspaper report- 

‘ers that he was convinced Graham was 
; of litiga| suffering from dementia precox, and 
desperatt} described an interview during which 
ree mat/jGraham had complained that people 
(it lastedfj were making faces at him and that 
) a debate} thousands of insects were crawling over 
ring from} his body. It seemed a rather flimsy 
insanity!} | defense, but, when Graham was brought 
urable. fin to plead, the fact was at once evi- 
was com dent that he had leaped wholehearted- 
ears later ly into his new réle. He looked. as 
ught back one newspaper put it, like a “Sunday 
e was ach magazine lunatic.” Graham had been 
; time eX} known as a dandy; now the black hair 
| that he} that had been so smart and plastic stood 
ion of his up in weird tufts. He had not shaved. 
> anotherf His clothes were wrinkled and soiled. 


Standing at the bar he looked at the 
judge through glazed eyes, his lips mov- 
ing constantly as though in inaudible 
speech. 

Six alienists were named to examine 
Graham and they did examine him— 
three for the State and three for the de- 
fense. The period of inquiry lasted 
three weeks and then it was revealed 
that Graham’s insanity was a matter 
for the dramatic critic rather than the 
physicians. He had been shamming. A 
few hours after the official report on his 
mental state, Graham gave up his pose. 
He walked disgustedly into the Tombs 
barbershop. “Shave and a hair-cut,” 
he said. Graham later was found guilty 
and executed. 


HE virtuosity of Russell Scott was 
‘ae matter of discussion a 
few years ago. If you care for roman- 
tics in bandits, Russell Scott is your 
man. An actor at twenty, he was a mil- 
lionaire at thirty and head of a 
$20,000,000 corporation organized to 
construct a bridge from Windsor, 
Canada, to Detroit. A year later, Rus- 
sell Scott was a cheap hold-up man 
robbing drug stores in Chicago’s Loop. 
The bridge venture had bankrupted him 
and in the months after the crash Scott 
and his brother Robert coasted precipi- 
tately into crime. Russell had been 
successively a confidence man, a boot- 
legger and a drug peddler. Convicted 
of murdering a clerk during a small 
robbery and sentenced to death, Scott 
three times won a reprieve—twice on 
questions of his sanity. Funds were 
raised by clubwomen for his defense; all 
the syrupy tenderness that envelopes a 
good looking murderer was in evidence. 
And Scott was good looking. After 
Governor Len Small had given him his 
first reprieve a rag-tag sheriff’s jury 
found Scott insane and sent him to the 
State asylum. For six months it looked 
as if Scott’s pantomimic talents had 
beaten the gallows. But evidently the 
man, deluded anyway as he was by his 
own ego, found it too great a task to act 
irrational at all times. Six months after 
his admission, alienists at the institu- 
tion announced that Scott had duped 
the State and had never been other than 
sane. It was two years before Scott 
went to his death, and even then he 
cheated the law’s vengeance. He 
hanged himself with a leather gift belt 
in his prison cell. 

Thus far the histories recorded here 
have argued, by inference at least, the 
futility of a lay jury’s determining a 
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man’s mental stability. In any dispas- 
sionate discussion in this connection it 
would be markedly unfair to oniit men- 
tion of one fantastic and amusing cause 
célébre involving insanity. It was the re- 
markable court career of Joseph G. 
Robin, the histrionic gentleman who in 
1911 perpetrated one of the greatest and 
most triumphant frauds in medical an- 
nals, 

Robin was in himself a remarkable 
person. A brilliant and resourceful 
Russian Jew, he hauled himself up the 
ladder of New York success from street 
corner bootblack to prominent banker 
and then, with cruel blows, cut himself 
away from his Jewish parents and his 
past. He was no mere money-grabber. 
In his persistent climb he neglected 
neither the arts nor a liberal education. 
He became an accomplished linguist, 
speaking five languages, and could dis- 
cuss intelligently with you the literature 
of any nation. ‘He knew men and he 
knew industrialism, and he was pos- 
sessed of a sharp and cynical wit. 

Conscienceless, but supremely an ego- 
tist, Robin early determined for himself 
the short-sightedness of petty dishon- 
esty. After a briefly checkered career 
in his young days, he realistically as- 
sociated himself with a thoroughly re- 
spectable firm and proceeded to build a 
reputation for trustworthiness and in- 
dustrial foresight. It was this which 
eventually, when he went out for him- 
self, put him in a position for homeric 
larceny. If his plans had been success- 
ful, if it had not been for the boot of 
circumstance, Robin would have made 
his pile, slipped back into the channel 
of ethical dealing and today, no doubt, 
he would have been one of the over- 
towering figures of the financial world. 


ut bad luck came. The Northern 
Bank, his New York property, col- 
lapsed, and carried with it the Wash- 
ington Savings Bank and the Carnegie 
Trust Company. Overnight Robin was 
charged with the larceny of $300,000 
and the wrecking of three financial in- 
stitutions. He acted quickly. Under 
his sister’s direction he went before a 
Supreme Court Justice and on the ad- 
vice of two doctors was committed to 
Central Valley sanitarium as insane. 
It was this sister who was the guid- 
ing light in the subsequent drama. She 
had come up the ladder with her 
brother; she had educated herself and 
completed a medical course as an in- 
terne at the City Insane Hospital on 


Ward’s Island. Dr. Louise G. Robin- 
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ovitch, (her brother had been success- 
ively Robinovitch, Robinson and Rob- 
in), at the time of the banks’ collapse 
was editor of the “Journal of Mental 
Pathology” and prominent as a neu- 
rologist. 

Robin was refused harbor at Central 
Valley. Later he was indicted and 
pleaded not guilty because of insanity. 
The court at once named six alienists 
to examine Robin, three for the defense 
and three for the State. Still other 
eminent alienists were brought into the 
case later, and when a special jury at 
length was convened before Judge 
Swann, the testimony of ten of the 
greatest psychiatrists in the country was 
ready for the talesmen’s guidance. 
William Travers Jerome, who prose- 
cuted Thaw, was Robin’s attorney. 
Charles E. Whitman, later Governor of 
New York, was the District Attorney. 

These great experts, State and de- 
fense, were heard: Dr. Austin Flint, 
then consulting physician to Bellevue 
and Manhattan State Hospitals; Dr. 
Smith Ely Jellife; Dr. Allen McLane 
Hamilton, Dr. Charles Dana, Dr. Will- 
iam Mabon, Dr. Carlos F. MacDonald, 
Dr. William A. White, (head of St. 
Elizabeth’s, the Federal insane hospital 
at Washington, D. C.), Dr. Max 
Schlapp and Dr. H. Valentine Wild- 
man. There was, in addition, Robin’s 
sister. With astonishing unanimity and 
positiveness, every one of them agreed 
that Robin was insane—that he was a 
paranoiac, suffering from delusions of 
persecution and delusions of grandeur. 

THAT was the result? Ignoring all 
Ws the scientific testimony, the 
lay jury found that Robin was sane 
and should stand trial. Judge Swann 
defied the gods and complimented the 
jurors on their decision. A tremendous 
outcry arose at once. The New York 
Academy of Medicine held a mass meet- 
ing which the outraged Mr. Jerome ad- 
dressed. He courted a contempt cita- 
tion by denouncing the jury and by 
characterizing Swann as a “half-baked 
Tammany judge, holding office by the 
grace of Charlie Murphy.” 

And now for the dénouement and the 
Jovian laughter that greeted it through- 
out the nation. Robin suddenly threw 
off his mask, and, to the dismay of Mr. 
Jerome and the alienists, confessed that 
he had been shamming insanity all the 
time. The jury was right and the ex- 
perts were wrong. His brilliant mas- 
querade was shamelessly revealed. Then 
he pleaded guilty to larceny, 


The dunce is always glad when the 
educated man is discredited. It re- 
establishes his own faith in himself; it 
confirms his natural suspicion of learn- 
ing and bolsters him again in his brave- 
ly desperate belief that all men are 
equal. One of the most dangerous 
superstitions of the masses is that “com- 
mon sense” is the best guide to any 
problem’s solution. America in par- 
ticular has made a god of this rude jus- 
tice, a justice which is based primarily 
on the idea that there is a simple an- 
swer for everything. Well, there isn’t. 
The world is intricately made and its 
intricate problems require intricate solu- 
tions. Common sense is wrong as often 
as it is right. Fifty years ago it was 
common sense to sleep with your win- 
dows closed. One hundred years ago it 
was common sense to bleed a sick man. 
Three hundred years ago it was common 
sense to believe that a madman was be- 
witched. 

The Robin case, flattering as it did 
the wisdom and sturdy virtues of the 
man in the street, restored once more the 
public’s trust in the divine infallibility 
of the jury system. The world was 
safe. The alienists, trapped in their 
own mazes, might be fooled, but the 
combined common sense of twelve good 
men and true was the public’s firm pro- 
tection. 

There is still this stubborn belief to 
contend with in any consideration of 
the insanity plea, but the confidence of 
the public in jury determination of legal 
responsibility that followed on the 
Robin fiasco probably will never be 
matched again. It took still another 
case to reveal on what a shaky and slen- 
der rock this confidence was built. It 
was the trial of George Remus, one time 
millionaire bootlegger, for the murder of 
his wife. 


EMus had been a familiar figure in 
the evening extras for a number 
of years. A former Chicago lawyer, 
known there as “weeping, crying 
Remus,” because of his court emotion- 
alism, he evolved a novel plan for get- 
ting whiskey out of bond, and subse- 
quently with headquarters in Cincin- 
nati, made a fortune out of wholesale 
bootlegging. But despite the fact that 
he spent $2,000,000 in a two-year de- 
fense of his associates and himself, 
after the smashing of his trade, Remus 
went to Atlanta prison in 1923. 
It was almost two years after his re- 
lease that Remus killed the wife who 
had begun divorce proceedings against 


j 


Outlook and Independe, 


Ses Reto, 


him while he was in prison. He shot hep 
down in a Cincinnati public park whij} 
his step-daughter looked on. Api 
then, without further ado, he gave hip. 
self up. 
Remus killed his wife on October , 
1927. On October 15 he amended A 
plea of not guilty to not guil\f 
because of insanity. The case wer 
to trial on November 14. Remy \ 
was his own defense attorney, ani. 
he obtained Charles Elston, brilliant: 
young Cincinnati criminal lawyer). 
as his associate. Charles P. Taft, suf 
of Chief Justice Taft, was the prose. i 
eutor. Three alienists were appointed, 
by the court to watch the defendant, | 


HE alienists made their report whe} 

the State finished its case. They 
found that Remus “is now, and was o 
October 6, sane.” The report, submit- 
ted in the absence of the jury, seemed 
to please rather than to upset Remus, 
His face was wreathed in smiles. The 
decision allowed him to continue a 
counsel, and while it certified his sanity 
at the moment, it did not prevent him 
from presenting testimony of lesser 
erudition that he had been out of his 
mind at the time of the unpleasant in- 
cident. And that is precisely what he 
began todo. The list of the Remus wit 
nesses read like the cast of a melodram 
—former United States Attorneys, rum} 
runners, star reporters, convicts and ex- 
convicts, detectives, politicans, a retired> 


Assistant Attorney-General, prohibition} 


agents and his own beautiful daughter} 
by his first marriage. 


George Remus was offering his de{ 


fense, but the fact somehow sank curi- 
ously into the background before the 


pressing march of sensational testimony 


and the vision of the defendant’s lost 
empire of back-alley trade. 
ment of the macabre faded, too, in the 
clash of passions and histrionics in the 


courtroom; the fascinating spectacle oif 


a glamorous bootlegger, himself a dis- 
barred lawyer, fighting his own battle 
against the overwhelming odds of 
damning and undisputed evidence. 

Remus did not forget that he was it 
the public eye. One Sunday after he be 
gan his defense he conducted church ser 
vices in the Cincinnati jail while motion 
picture cameras clicked. Perhaps this 
spiritual seeking won George Remus 4 
little help from the Mercy Seat, for the 
next day the court allowed him to ir 
troduce charges that Mrs. Remus had 
conspired with Franklin Dodge, a pr 
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>> Religion? None << 


against the hard back of 

the pew, or more com- 
fortably resting against his 
father’s arm er the soft black 
silk of his mother’s dress, looks 
up to where heavy beams of 
dark wood intersect miraculous 
strips of light blue scattered 
over with silver stars. Those 
stars always drew my eyes. I 
wanted very much to be able to 
go high up there and touch them. It 
seemed to me that there I would dis- 
cover something wonderful—there was 
in them the mystery of infinity. In 
the sombre walnut pew in front of me 
sat each Sunday an imposing figure— 
my grandfather. His profile, as I 
caught it when he turned, with the 
forceful aquiline nose was a little awe- 
some. When I grew older, I came to 
know him as the greatest man who had 
ever come into my life or, I think, ever 
will come into it. He was the presi- 
dent of the university in the small city 
where I lived. He had been its found- 
er, and all that it meant was his handi- 
work. He refused a large endowment 
which was offered for an engineering 
school, and as a young man I often 
heard him denounced for that refusal. 
He asserted that his college stood for 
two things, individualism and general 
culture, and that other ends of life 
could be served in other ways. In my 
more mature years I have not revised 
my estimate of my grandfather’s great- 
ness. 

I do not remember the clergyman at 
all. I must have slept with unwaver- 
ing regularity during the preaching of 
the sermon. There was one thing, how- 
ever, which always wakened me or made 
me drop my eyes from the starry ceil- 
ing. That was the sound of the organ. 
The vibrant notes roused in me the de- 
sire to get somehow into that enchanting 
maze of gilded pipes and be a part of 
its mystery. It was to me the core of 
the secret of the dim church and of 
the solemn movements of the service. 
I might find there what I was seeking 
—for I knew that it all must mean 
something, 

In front of the organ—which I now 
know to have been a small and imper- 
fect instrument—was a wooden barrier 
behind which stood or sat the voluntary 
choir, It was led by a young man with 


LITTLE BOY, his head 


ANONYMOUS 


This is the first article of the series dealing with religion 
which we announced last week. The author is a well- 
known Eastern man of our acquaintance. The article is 
the outcome of his reflections while he lay in a city 
hospital some months ago. Although a church member 
for many years, he had found on entering the hospital 
that his answer to the regulation query, “Religion”?— 
meaning Catholic or Protestant—had been “None.” 
The reasons for his reply are set forth here 


very white skin and a large mustache. 
Dressed in a shiny black cutaway suit, 
he beat time with a wooden baton. After 
each hymn before taking his seat, he 
parted the tails of his coat with a brisk 
whisking motion. I heard my mother 
comment to my father on the impropri- 
ety of his parting his coat-tails. From 
that moment to the present—quite apart 
from a question of good taste—I have 
found it difficult really to like a man 
whom I have ever espied in the act of 
parting the tails of his coat. The choir 
leader — who was a German student 
working his way through the theo- 
logical seminary—frequently returned 
with us to our house for Sunday din- 
ner. There was for me something spe- 
cial about this man which has never 
been attained by any one I have since 
met. He was my first public character! 
I liked to watch him eat and to listen 
to what he had to say. His every act 
had a peculiar importance. It was pre- 
cisely the same interest which in the 
minds of some people attaches to the 
fact that the President eats eggs for 
breakfast or that General Pershing 
uses a fork—just an ordinary fork— 
forks being thereby dignified. My 
first public character was a part of the 
church and the church was a part of 
him. 


church. The old one was to be the 
Sunday school room. . There was a mag- 
nificence about this gesture: the old 
church which had satisfied my concept 
of earthly splendor was to be merely 
for the Sunday school, which had up to 
that time assembled in a dreary rec- 
tangular room in the rear. My im- 
agination could not cope with the prom- 
ised glories of the new building. I 
could think of it only in terms of the 
old, many times multiplied. The 
thought left me breathless. 


sn BEGAN about building a new 


The erection of the new 
church presently began on 
ground adjacent to the old, and 
in course of time only rough 
boarding separated the two edi- 
fices. At last came the great 
evening—a supper in the old 
church, then the doors were 
thrown open into the new! 
Aglow with excitement I 
pushed my way in with the 
throng. My eyes’ were 
beatifically dazzled—instead of the 
plain chandeliers with their pointed yel- 
low gas lights, which like flame-tipped 
crowns had dimly illumined the old— 
the new room was ablaze with electric 
lights. Immediately, however, there 
followed a devastating disillusionment. 
The room was a half circle of pink and 
blue plaster, the pews a curving glitter 
of golden oak. The rostrum rose bare- 
ly and starkly against a stretch of un- 
relieved wall, a piteously unsheltered 
spot for a mortal figure. A curved bar- 
ricade of the same yellow oak bellied 
out from one side of the rostrum. Be- 
hind this barrier lurked the baptistry, 
a zine-lined tank. An arched opening 
broke the flat wall behind the baptist- 
ry, on which, like stage scenery, palm 
trees were painted. On the rear wall 
glimpsed through the archway was a 
painted river and more palms. A 
woman’s voice beside me pronounced 
ecstatically, “The Jordan!” I resented 
the words. I already knew what it was 
supposed to be. I had been to Sunday 
school. I hated it, all of it, everything 
I saw. At the same time with all the 
violence of a child’s emotions, I felt 
bitterly superior to the crowd around 
I knew it was ugly, with a ter- 
rible ugliness. I felt superior to the 
House of God! I looked up at the 
garish parti-colored ceiling. I had been 
robbed. There were no stars. The 
stars were gone forever. 


me. 


W: WERE sITTING before the fire in 
our library, father, Uncle Will 
and I. Uncle Will was not really my 
uncle, but was a very old friend of my 
father who regularly had Sunday din- 
ner with us. He was a trustee of an- 
other church of our denomination. “It’s 
very hard on Deacon Colby,” said 
Uncle Will. I learned from what they 
said that young Tom Colby, the dea- 
con’s son, who was president of the 
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Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor in Uncle Will’s church, had 
fallen into disgrace. It had just been 
discovered that over a period of years 
he had been embezzling funds from the 
bank where he was cashier. My father’s 
face was very sad. “Of course I never 
imagined any such thing as this of young 
Colby, but I understand that at meet- 
ings of the Christian Endeavor he some- 
times kept on his overcoat to hide his 
evening clothes—then hurried away to 
some party. I fear he was worldly.” 
Uncle Will shook his head. “I’m afraid 
he was. But,” he added, “I’m told he 
never missed a meeting.” The most 
solemn of the pledges of the Christian 
Endeavor Society was never to be ab- 
sent from a meeting “unless prevented 
by sickness.” Father and Uncle Will 
seemed to gather unexplained comfort 
from the fact that young Colby had at 
least not defaulted in a strictly re- 
ligious sense. In fact their discussion 
of this case which continued on sub- 
sequent Sunday afternoons, appears to 
me now to have been peculiarly char- 
acteristic of a certain point of view. 
They seemed to feel that the young 
man had not been guilty of a crime in 
the ordinary sense, that he was not pre- 
cisely an evil person, but rather that he 
had been subjected to a special tempta- 
tion on the part of some particular devil 
with undiscoverable powers. The aim 
of this devil was against the church, 
and the fact that the arrow had hap- 
pened to hit young Colby made the lat- 
ter more an object of commiseration 
than blame. “Yes, he was probably 
worldly, Will.” 


ORLDLY was a term of reproach 
W otter used by people of our church. 
To me it had a most agreeable connota- 
tion. I secretly wanted more than any- 
thing else to be worldly too. Sitting be- 
side father and Uncle Will and listening 
to them talk on those long Sunday after- 
noons, the picture in my mind of young 
Tom Colby standing before the simple 
folk of the Christian Endeavor hiding 
his delightfully worldly evening clothes 
under an overcoat with his pockets full 
of the bank’s money has remained with 
me ever since. It was not the picture 
of a cringing hypocrite but that of a 
darkly handsome young man with the 
tragically dimmed luminousness of one 
of Milton’s fallen angels. 

My father was scholarly. He found 
great pleasure in the Greek and Latin 
classics, and in his private devotions 
always used the New Testament in 


Greek. He was of a generation char- 
acterized by fervid political and re- 
ligious partisanship. He had been an 
officer in the Civil War. It was a gen- 
eration which we are inclined to regard 
as intolerant—but its men had come 
through fiery experiences, they had 
fought for their beliefs and were will- 
ing to do so again. His friends were 
like him. I have seen my father order 
one of those friends who had disagreed 
with him out of the house, and then go 
after him and lead him back with his 
arm across his shoulder. I do not re- 
call that my father, except in the height 
of argument when strong terms were 
part of the game, ever said anything 
derogatory of the Catholic Church or 
of the Democratic Party. But from the 
general atmosphere and from the chil- 
dren with whom I played, I gathered 
the idea that Catholics and Democrats 
were either outrightly dangerous, or 
people to be treated with contempt. I 
remember learning one day that a Cath- 
olic was coming to dinner. I expected 
to find him a creature of strange speech 
and aspect, or at least that there would 
be something that I would easily dis- 
cover in him which would mark him as 
a man apart. Of course I was disap- 
pointed. I think that in our community 
our attitude might be summed up in the 
idea that perhaps some Catholics and 
some Democrats were good men. 


Y MOTHER’s outward life was 
M shaped by my father, in the way in 
which men of that time shaped the lives 
of their wives. A certain native deli- 
cacy of feeling, however, made all out- 
ward expression of personal religious 
sentiment very distasteful to her. I 
think that she was a puzzle to the other 
women of our church, by whom the 
measure of a person’s grace was large- 
ly taken by the degree to which they 
“talked religion.”” Some of the women 
were remarkably proficient in the catch 
words of the faith. Such dismaying 
j hrases as ‘“‘washed in the blood of the 
Lamb” or just “washed” for short and 
“on the Rock,’ meaning I presume the 
“Rock of Ages,” were developed into a 
patter. My mother had been somewhat 
of a belle before her marriage when our 
city was smaller. But my father ad- 
monished her to cultivate the good 
women of the church, and to please him 
she had done so. She thus drifted apart 
from her old friends. I knew that she 
secretly missed them, and I resented a 
system of belief which could create such 
an unfair situation. 


Outlook and Independent 


In our city every one belonged to some 
denomination. The membership of the 
various sects, while outwardly effusive 
in their recognition of the common 
brotherhood of Protestant  trinitarian 
churches, was in private by no means 
liberal. On occasion a Presbyterian, 
say, would be invited to preach in a 
Baptist pulpit. Such an event would be 
proclaimed with self-revealing trumpet- 
ings. “Right in the pulpit, what more 
could you ask?” The general attitude 
toward the communicants of other sects 
seemed to be “They are good people, 
but—” This “but” in each instance re- 
ferred to some tenet or practice which 
was held by the others in suspicion. 


HE Episcopatians were, I think, 

held in lowest esteem by the mem- 
bers of the self-styled evangelical 
churches, because their rituals savored 
to them of Rome. The Presbyterians 
were beyond being understood by the 
others because of “infant damnation,” 
the Baptists because of “immersion,” the 
Methodists because of “falling from 
grace.”’ Indeed, I may still be regarded 
as in the coils of ancient prejudice, for I 
must admit that the virtue which may be 
smuggled out of the act of falling from 
grace is still a concept beyond my pow- 
ers. The people of the various sects 
did not understand the others. A sense 
of their own superiority kept them from 
even trying to. The fact that a person 
could hold such alien beliefs meant that 
while he might grudgingly be regarded 
as a Christian, he was at best a sort of 
patched-up Christian—‘a good man, 
but—” 

Socially the Episcopalians held the 
leading position in the city, next came 
the Presbyterians, next the Baptists— 
fortuitously buttressed by the Baptist 
University and the Divinity School— 
and the Methodists were a poor fourth. 
These social differences were strength- 
ened, and to a degree brought about, by 
the sumptuary restrictions imposed by 
certain of the churches. The Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Methodists were 
all strict prohibitionists under the name 
of “temperance,” and in the latter two 
churches card playing, dancing and 
theatre-going were forbidden. The 
Methodists in particular regarded danc- 
ing as sinful. They substituted kissing 
games and hugging on church sleigh 
rides. 

When I was about twelve years old, I 
was asked to take part in a féte which 
was to be played in the principal thea- 
tre. I was to be a peasant in the “Pied 
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Piper of Hamlin,” and as such to dance 
with a little girl. I was plunging into 
the exciting unknown. I had never 
been to dancing school as had the other 
children. It promised a touch of the 
delightfully worldly—I was sure. There 
followed two glamorous rehearsals. 
Soon would come the costumes and the 
stage ! To no experience of my life 
have I ever looked forward with such 
unalloyed pleasure. I was at home one 
afternoon studying my lessons. ‘The 
doorbell rang and the maid told me 
that a gentleman to see me was in the 
library. A formal call was something 
unknown to me. I went into the room 
filled with forebodings, thinking only of 
possible misdemeanors and a policeman. 
Seated on the sofa was our pastor. Our 
pastor wore a beard. “My boy,’ he 
said without preliminaries, “I am deep- 
ly grieved.” My heart went cold. “I 
have seen your name in the papers in 
connection with the Marie Antoinette 
Féte.” I had seen it too, my 


given an honest response. But it seemed 
that before this could take place, the 
metamorphosis described as my “conver- 
sion” must be conjured into being. And 
the stage was deftly set for it. First 
there came to our church a minister who 
held meetings just for children after 
school hours in the afternoon. I do not 
know his name. He told us that all 
children loved to call him Uncle Boston. 
So we called him Uncle Boston. He 
talked to us in a Santa Claus manner. 
At the close of one of the metings, we 
were all urged to “fill out a card.” One 
was thrust into my hand. It declared 
that the signer was “interested in learn- 
ing how to become a Christian.” I was 
conscious of an inner resistance to the 
whole proceeding. But it didn’t seem to 
me to be a very important commitment. 
Besides, one of Uncle Boston’s helpers 
was bending over me. It seemed the 
polite thing to do. I signed my name. 
The wheels had begun to turn. 
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congregation rose with a great rustling 
—no, there was one man who remained 
in his seat. He must be a cripple, I 
thought, or else a criminal of amazing 
hardihood. I felt warm and protected, 
standing and singing with the vast ma- 
jority. 

The refrain came to an end, Doctor 
Wharton was again speaking. “Remain 
standing, please. Thank you. Now, 
while we sing again, I ask that only 
church members sit down, now only 
church members please.” I was 
trapped! As the music rose again, the 
throng which had supported me sank 
away, leaving me pitilessly exposed. I 
yearned to sit down as I had never 
wanted to sit before—that comfort- 
able sheltered posture of sitting which 
I had never really appreciated. Fur- 
tively I looked around me and saw that 
there were about a score of wretched 
avowed sinners like myself. I won- 
dered bitterly how many of those who 
sat down had cheated; for me 





full name. To be sure it was 
at the end of a long list and in 
very fine print—but what a 
thrill it had given me. “I am 
sure,” he went on, “that you do 
not wish to dance on _ the 
stage.” For unabashed falsity, 
that presumption has never 
been equaled! But I was too 
awed to dispute him. “To dance 
on the stage,” he repeated with 
an emphasis that indicted me 
on two counts at once. He then 
proceeded to salve my feelings 
by developing the thesis that 
while I, the happy dweller in a 
Christian home, might not be 
irretrievably debauched by the 
fearful experience of dressing 
up like a German peasant, others could 
not view the spectacle without peril to 
their souls—and did I wish to burden 
my conscience with the loss of even one 
soul? I knew that it was all over, that 
my father, no matter how he might feel 
about it, would not go against the pas- 
tor’s dictum. The pastor withdrew. I 
did not dance in the féte. I hated the 
pastor ! 

By the inevitable movement of cir- 
cumstance, the time came when I was 
“converted.” It was as inescapable as 
the progress of the seasons. But just 
what I was converted from or converted 
into remains to me as much of a mys- 
tery as it was then. I was about four- 
teen. Had it been frankly suggested 
that I become a member of the church, 
my mind would have weighed it and 
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Uncle Boston departed, but he was 
followed in our church by the evangel- 
ists, Doctors Wharton and Barron. 
Doctor Wharton was a plump, comfort- 
able looking man, while Doctor Barron 
was thin and grizzled. The brightly 
lighted church was thronged on winter 
evenings. The two clergymen preached 
and pleaded for,souls with magnetic 
power. I felt queer stirrings inside of 
me. Perhaps that was it. Perhaps I 
was being converted. The organ sound- 
ed, and the massed choir sang an old 
Moody and Sankey hymn with its im- 
pelling refrain. Doctor Wharton 
raised his hand. “We will sing the first 
stanza again, and I want all church 
members and all who are interested in 
Christianity to rise and remain stand- 
ing during the singing.’ The entire 


the trap had closed too tightly, 
they knew I wasn’t a church 
member. At last relief was in 
sight, the stanza was almost 
over. But through the last bars 
the implacable voice came 
again. ‘Those who are stand- 
ing will keep to their feet, and 
during the singing of the next 
verse, those who wish to give 
up their life of sin will please 
come forward. Now let no one 
who is standing sit down until 
the stanza has come to an end.” 
Was there any one brazen 
enough to declare publicly that 
he wanted to continue in his 
shameful course? All I know 
is that none of us who had been 
dull enough to be caught had the wit to 
escape from its inevitable consequence. 
Besides I was afraid to sit down then. 
There was a jumble in my mind that it 
would be tantamount to a public denial 
of the Holy Ghost, whatever that might 
be, and be attended with blasting re- 
sults. I walked dizzily down the aisle 
with the rest. I think I signed another 
card that night, or one was signed for 
me. But I remember some one check- 
ing my name off a list and muttering 
“Uncle Boston.” 


vents then followed swiftly. I was 
E “examined” by the pastor and board 
of deacons in the pastor’s study. I knew 
later on that I must have passed; but 
by what occult powers they determined 
that I had moved from the thraldom of 
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sin into the light of salvation was hidden 
from me. I wanted to ask them before 
they dismissed me, but I feared what it 
might precipitate. Furthermore, I hon- 
estly wanted to experience something, a 
promise of which had been held out to 
me, something mystic and wonderful 
which would come to me if I followed 
the prescribed course. I longed for a 
“sign,” but like the men of old, no sign 
was yet given me. Maybe it would 
come at some subsequent stage of the 
programme which still loomed before 
me. At the next Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting, I was called on to “re- 
late my experience.” I rose and said in 
substance what I had heard others say. 
“TI love Jesus and wish to serve him. I 
feel that my sins have been forgiven 
and that my life has changed. I wish 
to become a member of the church, be- 
cause He commanded it and I wish to 
follow all His commandments.” “And 
when did you first feel this ‘change’ ?” 
asked the pastor. “At Uncle Boston’s 
meetings,” I stammered. The pastor 
nodded. “And when did you decide 
definitely to become a Christian?” “At 
the Wharton and Barron mectings.” 
“Now, could you tell us who _ first 
brought you to this decision?—I mean 
was it Doctor Wharton or Doctor Bar- 
ron?—there must have been some spe- 
cial moment.” There certainly had been! 
“Doctor Wharton,” I answered. The 
pastor nodded again. ‘The machinery 
had worked uncrringly. “What a dear 
little Christian,” some one behind me 
murmured. 

One Sunday evening a few weeks 
later, I stood between the palms in the 
baptistry. The warm water was up to 
my neck, I was conscious of its pres- 
sure on my body. On a level with my 
face flowed the painted Jordan. The 
organ rumbled solemnly above me. My 
heart leaped. Perhaps now the sign 
would come! Racing bubbles passed 
before my eyes and I choked. I felt 
very uncomfortable and strange, but the 
sign had failed me! 


NE of the trustees of our church was 
O a prominent attorney named 
O’Farrell. Perhaps the term “promi- 
nent” is not entirely correct, though all 
our members were supposed ipso facto 
to be eminent in their secular affairs— 
if in nothing else in their almost ag- 
gressive honesty. A deacon who was a 
grocer had the best groceries — my 
mother’s statements to the contrary hav- 
ing no weight—the coal dealer had the 
best coal, notwithstanding that all the 


coal merchants in the city bought their 
coal from one of two trestles. In any 
event all the church members had “hon- 
est goods” or did “honest work’’—a fac- 
tor greatly in their favor, though some- 
times hard to maintain in a practical 
community tempted by the devil to apply 
the worldly tests of quality and price. 
It was all quite natural, therefore, that 
my father, seeking the services of an at- 
torney, should employ Mr. O'Farrell. 
There is good reason for the trustee to 
be impressed on my memory. He was 
a very tall man, narrow-shouldered and 
stooped, with a fringe of yellow hair 
around a bald dome. Slowly all of my 
father’s affairs drifted into his hands. 


HEN it suddenly happened. There 
- pane mutterings which broke into a 
thunderclap of reality. O'Farrell was a 
swindler and a defaulter. The funds 
which my father had entrusted to him 
had disappeared. O'Farrell had_ in- 
dulged in similar practices with other 
clients. He was tried, convicted and 
sentenced to state’s prison. My father 
did not prosecute. It undoubtedly was 
not necessary, as there were a number 
of indictments; but I doubt if he would 
have done so under any circumstances. 
I think that the undesirable publicity 
to which the church was subjected was 
the worst thing about the whole affair 
to him. Though the blow had fallen 
on O’Farrell, he was only an instru- 
ment. It was the disgrace of the church 
at which the devil aimed. Publicity 
was what the devil was after, and who 
would wish to aid the devil! My 
father was talking to Uncle Will. 
“O’Farrell is a mystery to me. A good 
man too. He must have been, he was so 
active in church work.” “Yes,” Uncle 
Will agreed, “there is something back 
of all this we can’t see.” This catas- 
trophe was reflected immediately in our 
house. We began getting along with one 
maid who did “general work,” and there 
were dark periods without coal enough 
in the cellar and a problem of where 
more would come from. Due to this ex- 
perience everything connected with the 
O’Farrell matter left its mark on our 
family life and had its effects on our 
respective feelings and beliefs. 

I went to a large university. Of my 
pertinent experiences there, I can only 
say that there was compulsory chapel 
seven days in the week. 

I returned to my native city. As I 
have said, every one ir. our city went 
tosome church. [literally knew no one 
who did not. There was no middle 
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course. Not to attend church was to be 
an atheist, and an atheist was a social 
outcast. In that society, even as far as 
material things went, he could not sur- 
vive. Thus I of course went to church 
again. Even had the social reasons not 
compelled me, it would have grieved my 
family too deeply for me not to have 
done so. For my father was an invet- 
erate attendant at church meetings, 
There were four each Sunday—morning 
service, Sunday school, Christian En- 
deavor Society and the evening service, 
The morning service was all that was 
regarded as necessary in our community, 
but I, to please my father, must go to 
all. I taught a class in the Sunday 
school. That too was inevitable. It 
belonged to the way things were. But 
there was not anything spiritual in my 
teaching, not even anything philosoph- 
ical. I taught the “lesson,” as one 
teaches history. 


NE DAY a Sunday school revivalist 
O came to our school. He was, tney 
informed me, a “specialist in young 
souls.” The exercises he conducted took 
the place of the lesson. There was of 
course a strong emotional element in it 
all. At the end he raised his hand: 
“For five minutes each teacher will 
plead with the members of his class to 
give up sin and turn to a religious life. 
Would it not be wonderful if one of 
these classes could bring in a record of 
100 per cent souls saved! Let me warn 
you,” his voice became that of the se- 
vere judge, “these young souls are in 
your hands for this life and_ for 
eternity.”” The boys in my class were 
in their early teens. The wheels were 
being set in motion for them too. I 
couldn’t do it. I had no inner fire from 
which their spirits could take flame. Nor 
could I be responsible for subjecting 
them to what I had gone through. Un- 
fortunately I and my little group were 
well down in front directly under the 
eye of the “specialist.” I saw him in- 
dicating me with a nod and whispering 
to our superintendent. Then he came 
down and leaned over me: “The mo- 
ments are fleeting. Souls are sinking 
into the pit. God will not listen to 
your excuses.” But I, poor sinner, re- 
mained obdurate, my body rigid, my 
head in my hands. 

One of the pledges which a Chris- 
tian Endeavorer took was not only to 
be present at every meeting, but to take 
part in every meeting “other than by 
singing.” This last touch, added by 
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>> To Tunnel or Not to Tunnel << 


By T. R. YBARRA 


Lonvon. 

HERE is an old saying, beloved of 

Englishmen: “Eighteen miles of 

blue water made England.” 
eighteen miles in question are the 
stretch of the English Channel between 
England and the French Coast, the 
nearest part of the European Con- 
tinent. 

They have balked every would-be 
Continental invader of England from 
the days of William the Conquerer, 
back in the Eleventh Century. They 
even balked the great Napoleon, as he 
stood on the cliffs of Boulogne and 
sighed for a favoring wind to help him 
conquer ‘“‘perfidious Albion.” They 
balked the German armies when they 
were sweeping through France in 1914 
and the roar of their guns could be 
heard in London. 

No wonder the English love that 
stretch of blue water; it has given Eng- 
land isolation but also safety; it has al- 
lowed her despite her nearness to the 
European Continent, to keep proudly 
aloof again .and again from its warlike 
turmoil; or—when she has intervened— 
to do so with the enormous advantage 
of fighting from behind the walls of a 
citadel made impregnable by a moat 
eighteen miles wide. 

But—is this barrier to be given up? 
Is England going to sacrifice at last her 
insular position, with all the great ad- 
vantages it has given her, to the re- 
quirements of a mechanical age enam- 
ored of rapid means of communication? 

This question has been made perti- 
nent again by the revival of the old 
Channel Tunnel scheme, which first 
bobbed up about a century ago. And 
the revival is no mere empty rattling 
of old bones; it is sponsored by serious- 
minded Britons and Frenchmen who, 
scorning tradition, are determined not 
to rest until their dreams of a tunnel 
under the Channel, connecting England 
with France, become realities. 

English believers in the scheme an- 
nounced last month that they meant to 
bring the matter up in Parliament; in 
proof of their contention that there is a 
large body of opinion in England favor- 
ing the scheme they published the re- 
sults of an inquiry which disclosed the 
fact that, of a large number of members 
of the British Parliament questioned, a 
considerable majority were in favor of 
having the tunnel built. 


The - 


This resuscitation of the tunnel pro- 
ject has naturally brought a rush of 
ultra-conservatives clamoring that Eng- 
land’s cherished isolation be upheld. All 
the old arguments are being aired anew. 
If the tunnel is built, it is pointed out 
here, England will lose her main bul- 
wark of defense against potential Con- 
tinental foes. Alarmists are shouting 
again the old warning that such foes, by 
suddenly seizing the island end of the 
tunnel, could pour troops through it at 
will and challenge the English to battle 
on their own soil for the first time since 
William the Conquerer, in 1066 
A.D., pitted his Normans against the 
Saxons of King Harold and took from 
the latter country, throne and life. 


o orFseT these points partisans of 

the tunnel are arraying an impres- 
sive list of benefits which would accrue 
from the building of the under-water 
connection between England and France. 
They sing a siren song to the traveling 
public. How much better, it runs, to be 
able to leave London or Paris in the 
morning, have your train dive into the 
tunnel, run through it for half an hour 
or so, emerge at the other end, land in 
Paris or London within, say, five hours 
or less from the time of starting your 
journey, and, after allowing several 
hours for doing business, to get back to 
your starting-point at midnight of the 
same day. Is this not far preferable, 
continue these modern sirens, to the 
present notoriously uncomfortable and 
dilatory method of travel between the 
French and British capitals, with its 
transfer from train to boat and boat to 
train, and the possibility—or, rather, 
probability !—of rough weather on the 
Channel with all the attendant misery 
which those liable to seasickness know 
only too well and go to any lengths to 
avoid? Did not Queen Victoria say that 
all the women of England would bless 
the builder of the tunnel for saving them 
from seasickness? 

Partisans of the project also scoff at 
the idea that England is still isolated 
from the Continent. Airplane and air- 
ship have changed that, they insist; did 
not Zeppelins drop bombs on London 
during the war? Do not planes soar 
every day between London and Paris, 
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quite as if England were part of the 
European mainland? “On the day when 
Bleriot flew the Channel England 
ceased to be an island,” said a noted 
English writer the other day. 

Advocates of the tunnel, both in Eng- 
land and France, are especially scorn- 
ful of arguments against it based on 
military grounds. They laugh at the 
famous contention, advanced years ago 
by Lord Wolseley, commander in chief 
of the British army, that, if the tunnel 
were a reality, England, as a nation, 
could be destroyed without any warn- 
ing whatever, when Europe was in a 
condition of profound peace. 

It is significant, by the way, that 
almost all opposition to the tunnel, both 
on military grounds and for other rea- 
sons, comes from Englishmen not 
Frenchmen. In France approval of the 
project is widespread; among its spon- 
sors is no less a military personage than 
Marshal Foch. The French, being ac- 
customed to having potential foes living 
just across a land frontier, seem to 
think that just one more such foe, at 
the other end of an under-water tunnel, 
isn’t worth worrying about ! 

Ever since 1875 a French company 
formed to build the tunnel has been in 
existence; likewise an English company. 
The latter men went so far, in the sev- 
enties as to do some digging into the 
chalk ciiffs outside Dover to ascertain 
whether it would be feasible to construct 
the tunnel from there to France. 


FEW YEARS AGo the tunnel loomed 
A up so conspicuously that Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald took cog- 
nizance of it and participated in con- 
troversies concerning it. The opinion 
of other eminent Britons was asked 
and given; there was much lively de- 
bate before the idea was again shelved. 
But it was certain to appear again. 

Today Britons equally eminent are 
lining up for or against it; and—what- 
ever the outcome of the battle may be 
—one thing is certain: the champions 
of the tunnel are advancing to the at- 
tack of the citadel of tradition with 
such determination and confidence that 
their opponents must needs mass their 
heaviest artillery of argument if con- 
servatism is still to prevail and the 
“eighteen miles of blue” water are still 
to stretch inviolate between the English 
and French shores. 
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>> The Trend of Events << 


>>> Expectations 


\ S MARCH 4 approaches, curios- 


ity in the editorial mind seems to 

be getting the better of partisan- 
ship and even of the disposition to give 
advice. If Mr. Hoover had noted Mr. 
Ford’s methods of arousing interest in 
his new car before it was ready for the 
market and decided to pursue the same 
tactics to dramatize the entrance of his 
Administration he could hardly have 
done better. He has everybody guess- 
ing and expectant. 

He has dropped just enough hints to 
put the attention of the press on the 
qui vive. This has been particularly 
true of the hint he has given to the press 
of his plan for an investigation of pro- 
hibition. The skepticism about his plan 
that prevailed in the anti-Hoover wet 
press during the campaign has almost 
disappeared. Some still think that an un- 
biased survey of so disputatious a sub- 
ject is a counsel of perfection; but the 
view is practically unanimous that such 
a survey is needed and most desirable. 
Of course the wets believe that such a 
survey will show that the evils accom- 
panying prohibition are caused by pro- 
hibition itself; while the drys are sure 
that it will show how misinformed the 
wets are; but since being assured that 
the Commission will be impartial and 
will study the law itself as well as the 
methods of enforcement, wets and drys 
are, for the time being at least, alike in 
their hopeful approval of Mr. Hoover. 

In view of this attitude of the press 
it is not surprising that there is little if 
any discernible editorial support of 
Senator Harris’s proposal (put into the 
deficiency bill by the Senate) to hand 
$24,000,000 over to the President for 
prohibition enforcement. A little while 
ago wet newspapers were shouting a 
challenge to the drys to vote a quarter 
of a billion dollars to enforce the Vol- 
stead Act. Now that some of the drys 
have put through an acceptance of that 
challenge—though only to the extent of 
one tenth—the wet press cries “Hold!” 
No, no; in face of a deficit there must 
be no such raid on the Federal 
Treasury. No, no; such a fund would 
be embarrassing to Hoover. No, no; 
Methodist bishops must not be allowed 
to rule the country. No, no; let the 
dry States dry up themselves. No, no; 
do not vote funds till the need of funds 


is determined by the Hoover survey. 
Of course there are Republican editors 
who discern in this exceptional prohibi- 
tion fund the political play of designing 
Democrats who, by shifting responsi- 
bility from Congress and entrusting all 
this money without specific instructions 
to the President personally, wish to put 
the incoming Republican President into 
a hole. But there are Republican 
papers that take a less partisan view. 
It may not be wise to vote this money, 
they say in substance, but it would not 
have been possible to vote it if it were 
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not for the public demand that prohibi- 
tion be taken seriously. But in all this 
debate, in which wets and drys and Re- 
publicans and Democrats are in con- 
fusion, Mr. Hoover emerges un- 
scathed. 

The press has been guessing, too, 
about Mr. MHoover’s Cabinet; but, 
mirabile dictu, giving very little advice. 
The general view seems to be, “Hoover 
knows best.’ In fact, the deference 
generally shown by the press to Mr. 
Hoover’s judgment and ability to select 
the best men for his associates is almost 
ominous. It is hard to believe that any 
man can be as efficient and as nearly 
infallible in judgment as the engineer 
President is expected to be. Candidate 
after candidate for this or that Cabinet 
post is trotted out, eyed critically, and 
then—left to Mr. Hoover. There is a 
veritable line-up of possible Secretaries 
of State, but the only conclusion 
definitely drawn anywhere is that the 
diplomatic timber of the United States 
is pretty sound. Everybody expects 


Mr. Hoover to make his selection op L 


merit. Even the Postmaster General 
in the Hoover Cabinet should be not q § 
political jobber but a big business map 
capable of conducting the Department's 
express and banking business. When 
has any other President-elect been held 
up to that standard? 

Besides high standards, editors are 
preparing for Mr. Hoover some big 
problen..—the reconciliation of Hoover | 
Republicans, Regular Republicans, and 
“Hoovercrats;” international concilia- 
tion; inland waterways; South America; 
reorganizing government bureaus; the 
Nicaragua Canal; and—of course—pro- 
hibition. 

Meantime the demand for the 
authorization of fifteen cruisers grows 
in vigor if not in volume. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s recent comment (in the “Na- [ 
tion” of New York, not London) at the | 
thought that the United States should | 
build cruisers brings in substance the 
retort, Who but Ramsay MacDonald, 
as Labor Premier, started the cruiser | 
building game? We need the cruisers 
as replacements, and we should not be 
stopped from building them just be- | 
cause a sentimentalist minority thinks 
we can promote international friend- 
ship by conceding cruiser superiority to 
Great Britain. The real discussion in } 
the press turns on the question of set- 
ting a time limit for building the} 
cruisers. The majority says in sub- 
stance, Set a time limit and start build- 
ing; we don’t want a paper fleet. 
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> >Gunfire from Colonel Stewart | 


seme ION ios 


In uis Ficut to retain his chair in the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, | 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart has been ap- | 
pealing not only to the stockholders of 
the corporation but also to the public. 
He has been issuing statements to the 
press. It seems fair to conclude that | 
he thus recognizes the public interest | 
that is vested in his business. ‘ 

To the stockholders his appeals have 
been based on the highly profitable 
nature of his administration. Al 
though the Supreme Court of the United 
States has characterized the transactio0 | 
with the Continental Trading Company 
in terms of severe reproach, Colonel 
Stewart can see in it only a deal that 
brought profits to the stockholders. He 
meets the challenge of Mr. John D. 
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Underwood 


DEFENDANT 


Colonel Robert W. Stewart, chairman of the 

board of the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 

ana, whose refusal to answer Senatorial 

questions in the oil investigation precipitated 
his struggle with Rockefeller 


Rockefeller, Jr., by noting that until 
this issue was raised Mr. Rockefeller 
took little interest in the company. 
Colonel Stewart’s war cry is “Cash 
Dividends!’ Advertisements in Iowa 
newspapers state the issue as Colonel 
Stewart would have his stockholders 
understand it. They bear these words: 
“Colonel Stewart stood by us; let’s 
stand by Colonel Stewart.” 

To the public Colonel Stewart’s latest 
appeal, as we go to press, is an attack 
on Senators Nye and Norris for what 
he alleges is their misrepresentation of 
the facts. He declares that he an- 
swered every question which the Senate 
Committee that had him on the stand 
had the power to ask; that he refused 
to answer “two questions written out 
by a newspaper reporter and asked by 
Senator Nye,” and that in his refusal 
he was sustained by the courts. 

While he was issuing his statement, 
Senator Nye was attacking him on the 
floor of the Senate. It is evident that 
Senator Nye does not regard acquittal 
in a prosecution equivalent to moral 
vindication. The question which Mr. 
Rockefeller has raised and which the 
stockholders will answer is not whether 
Colonel Stewart was “law honest.” 

In the controversy between Colonel 





Stewart and Mr. Rockefeller even the 
material interests of the stockholders 
do not rest all on one side; for the de- 
cision of the stockholders may do much 
to influence the attitude of the public 
in the future toward great corporations. 


bp The Senate Against Secrecy 
THE AVERAGE citizen will, perhaps, 
be content if the Senate’s demand for 
less secrecy in handling large refunds 
leads to a simplification of the income 
tax laws. 

If “an ordinary Senator cannot make 
out his income tax return,” as Senator 
Robinson says, is it any wonder that 
great corporations and individual tax 
payers have trouble in rendering unto 
Uncle Sam his due? There may be 
ground for criticism of Secretary 
Mellon, but, in these Senators’ opinion, 
the basic difficulty is a complex and con- 
flicting set of tax laws. 


4 The facts, however, have convinced 


many members of Congress that the 
boasted efficiency of the Treasury De- 
partment does not extend to the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. During twelve 
years the refunds, including those al- 
ready made and those for which addi- 
tional appropriations have been asked, 
total nearly $1,140,000,000. Senator 
McKellar maintains that the total of re- 
funds will eventually reach $3,506,- 
000,000 or only $400,000,000 less than 
the amount of back taxes collected. And 
$400,000,000 is what the army of col- 
lectors maintained for this purpose has 
cost. Seen in this light, the question of 
secrecy involved in handling such tre- 
mendous sums of public monies appears 
to be only part of the problem. 

Some of the returned payments found 
their way back to the taxpayers as a re- 
sult of court decisions, and some be- 
cause of excessive “jeopardy assess- 
ments” to prevent operation of the 
statute of limitations. Many Senators 
also attribute the size of the total to 
Mellon’s reputed sympathetic attitude 
toward “big business.” The United 
States Steel Corporation’s 1917 pay- 
ment, for example, was audited up- 
wards three times in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration; but during the Mellon 
régime it was re-audited five times and 
always downward. 

Because of the tendency of great cor- 
porations to file claims for refunds be- 
fore the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, Senator McKellar’s original 
plan to vest all authority in the Tax 
Board found little favor, even among 
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those who approved his general idea. 
Though this solution would provide the 
desired publicity, the crowded condition 
of the Board’s calendar would prevent 
speedy settlements and would pile up 
interest charges like those paid to the 
Steel Corporation. So the Senate, aim- 
ing chiefly at the secrecy in which its 
own laws surround these settlements, 
adopted a modified amendment provid- 
ing that no refunds over $10,000 shall 
be paid out “except upon hearings be- 
fore any committee or officer in the de- 
partment conducting the same, which 
hearings shall be open to the public, 
and the decision shall be a public docu- 
ment.” 

The debate had another important 
effect in that many Senators are now 
convinced the secrecy provision of the 
ordinary income tax laws ought to be 
repealed. 


pp The Senate for Secrecy 


In iTs atTrirupE toward a violation 
of its own rules of secrecy, however, 
the Senate shows considerable incon- 


sistency. It threatened severe punish- 


ment for a press association reporter 
who obtained and published its vote on 
the confirmation of Roy O. West as 
Following 


Secretary of the Interior. 





Underwood 


PROSECUTOR 


Jehn D. Rockefeller, Jr., who charges that 

Colonel Stewart has “lost the confidence of his 

stockholders,” and is seeking enough votes to 
remove him 
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FIRST OF THE TEN THOUSAND TONNERS 


The Salt Lake City, first of eight cruisers to be launched under the Washington Naval treaty, 
takes the water at the Camden, New Jersey, shi pyards 


its balloting in executive session, the 
Senate imposed secrecy on the roll call 
for the second time during the Coolidge 
Administration. The other was when 
it confirmed Thomas F. Woodlock for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over the protests of the Ku Klux Klan. 
In both instances the obliging Senate 
acted to safeguard its sensitive members 
against a prying public or possible poli- 
tical opponents. There was, in the 
opinion of men like Senator Norris, no 
reason of state necessitating such 
action. 

When the West roll call was pub- 
lished on the front page of Washing- 
ton’s morning papers, there were 
threats to deprive the offending re- 
porter of his floor and press gallery 
privileges. Journalistic champions, 
however, pointed out that, though the 
Senate’s rules permit expulsion of a 
member who violates the secrecy rule, 
there is no penalty for publication. 


b>That Lincoln Feature Again 


Tue epitor of the “Atlantic Monthly” 
now frankly and honorably admits his 
agreement with certain critics that two 
of the statements in letters in “Lincoln 
the Lover” are irreconcilable with his- 
toric fact, and publicly withdraws the 
“previous expressions of absolute con- 
fidence, now shaken.” 

The two points that Mr. Sedgwick 


cannot reconcile with historical fact 
are: first, that Lincoln in a letter should 
mention “Section 40” as the name of a 
piece of land, whereas there could not 
possibly be over thirty-six sections un- 
der the Federal system of surveying 
public lands, which existed then and 
exists now; secondly, that in the same 
letter he talked of people going to 
“some place in Kansas,” whereas there 
was no territory or well-known region 
of that name at that time. 

It is beyond question also that other 
criticisms have at least enough sem- 
blance of being in contradiction to fact 
that even though Mr. Sedgwick, the 
editor, thinks they are capable of ex- 
planation, the “Lincoln feature” at the 
moment is under a cloud. 


The question arises why the scrutiny 


which the letters and documents, as we 
were told by the “Atlantic,” underwent 
before publication, did not disclose some 
of these weak points. We believe not 
a single recognized hand-writing expert 
was quoted in the story of the find as 
saying that the hand-writing was Lin- 
coln’s, and there was a wide difference 
of opinion among authorities as to the 
Lincoln of the letters corresponding in 
manner, degree of culture or mode of 
expression to the Lincoln of 1834 as 
shown by other evidence. 

If this is true, before, not after, pub- 
lication was the right time for the 
searching examination it is now pro- 
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posed to institute. Probably a commis- 
sion of literary, historical and penman- 
ship experts to examine every document | 
and every witness available is not pos- 
sible. But nothing less, it would seem, 
is likely to establish the ‘Love Letters” 
as genuine in every part. 


> >Mexico’s Ebbing Oil Revenue 


TuHeE TIME LimIT for validation of oil 
concessions under the latest reform of 
Mexico’s petroleum law has expired, 
and the Mexican Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce announces that practical- 
ly all the companies have complied with 
the law. Only a few concerns of minor 
importance which have refused to con- 
form are likely to suffer the penalties 
the law provides. 

The real issue now at stake appears 
in an editorial in the “Universal” which 
says: “If Mexico wishes to continue to 
occupy her position as a world oil pro- 
ducer, her Government must grant 
greater facilities to foreign companies, 
The main point in such a _ program 
would be a decrease in the taxation 
weighing on production and exporta- 
tion. The result probably would be an 
immediate increase of production.” 

The paper then goes on to point to 
the increase of petroleum output in | 
Venezuela, and to the practical stand- 
still in operations on the part of the big 
companies in Mexico. 

Figures published lately in the “Wall 

















Underwood 
OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


The former Senator frem Alabama, promi nent 
in Democratic Party councils, who died in Vir- 
ginia last week 
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Street Journal” tell an equally signifi- 
cant story. Production and export 
taxes on petroleum fell steadily, under 
confiscatory laws and heavy taxation, 
from 1922, when they were $42,990,072, 
to 1928 when they amounted to only 
$5,639,379. And it is to be remembered 
that Mexican labor has suffered, in loss 


‘of employment and wages, at least 


equally with the Mexican Government. 
>pLegislative Skulls 


Dr. ArtHUR MacDona.p of Washing- 
ton reveals the startling information 
that he has already taken anthropo- 
logical measurements of one hundred 
members of Congress. He believes he 
has obtained a scientific clue to what, 
if anything, goes on in the mind of a 
Congressman. 

“T had to coax them,” he has admit- 
ted, ‘sometimes they were very shy.” 

Encouraged by his success in Wash- 
ington, Dr. MacDonald has appealed to 
Governor Roosevelt of New York ask- 
ing for permission to measure the heads 
of members of the New York State 
Legislature. Apparently his suggestion 
was received with horror at Albany and 
it was said on behalf of Governor Roose- 
velt that the legislators would never 
consent to such an outrage. 


>eAnother Step Toward Monism 


Wuat Ernsrein has done, if the news 
dispatches received from Berlin are en- 
tirely accurate, is to prove what he and 
most other physicists have long sus- 
pected: that Dr. Jekyll is Mr. Hyde— 
that under the skin of misleading ap- 
pearances electromagnetism and gravi- 
tation have a common law. Both phe- 
nomena have previously been interpret- 
ed by physicists, the one for the better 
part of a century, the other by Einstein 
himself in 1915; but they could not be 
correlated with one even 
brought under the same rule without 
unwarranted unscientific forcible 
wrenching. Linstein’s latest “‘plastic 
operation” has been performed, not in 
the laboratory of things but by a meth- 
od of working with abstractions from 
things—that is, by mathematics rather 
than by physical experiment. 

Except to the student of physics 
electromagnetism is likely to prove a 
misleading term. One is likely to think 
only of electromagnets, a thought which 
would be correct but far too inadequate 
to cover the concept involved. Any 
encyclopedia will provide a discussion of 


another or 


this term, which will be seen to involve 
strains in a medium. All supposed 
etheric undulations, including the waves 
of radio communication, heat, and vis- 
ible light, are accompanied by the cre- 
ation of a field—an electromagnetic 
field. Such a field of force, for ex- 
ample, surrounds a wire which carries 
electricity; it may also exist in free 
space. 

Gravitation also has a field of its own, 
but no one could properly connect up 
these two fields. Merely to pronounce 
them connected on suspicion would not 
do at all—it would not be good science. 
They must be connected by a bridge of 
reason, and Einstein possesses the 
qualifications for the task: a profound 
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CAPTAIN-GEORGE FRIED 


Master of the America and once more hero of 
a thrilling rescue 
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knowledge of practical mathematics, a 
rare detachment from the misleading 
appearances of things as they merely 
seem, a philosophical turn of mind, an 
attic room with an iron door, time, and 
a co-operative, sympathetic wife. 

It will take weeks for American sci- 
entists to obtain Einstein’s actual pa- 
per and more weeks for it to “infiltrate” 
—for even the best scientists do not go 
through such things “before breakfast.” 


pp>Bigger Liners 


Once more after a breathing spell of 
a decade the competition for the largest 
and the fastest transatlantic liner is 
about to open. Early in the spring two 
German liners are to be ready to seize 
the coveted “ribbon of the Atlantic” 
from the British; the latter are to build 
a 1,050-foot liner as an answer, and it 
is reported that another German liner 
is to answer the answer with a still 
faster though smaller vessel. Where 
will it end? Can ships of indefinite 
length be built? 

There never has been a time when 
a chorus of expert engineering opinion 
was not available to tell us that the 
limit of size in liners had already been 
reached, a statement they are always 
able and ready to prove by several kinds 
of logic and engineering mathematics. 
But while the experts are pronouncing, 
practical people go on building larger 
and larger ships. What experts mainly 
mean, and should admit, when they is- 
sue such proscriptions is that the limit 
of ship size—or locomotive size or 


suspension-bridge size—has __ been 
reached under ezisting conditions. No 


one would have dared say twenty years 
ago that the logical evolution of a few 
simple, undiscovered principles of ef- 
ficiency and industrial economics would 
make the American people (and it is 
mainly they who travel in ships) so 
wealthy that it would be good business 
by 1929 to build such large fast ships 
as those announced, merely in order to 
gain advertising and similar advantages 
for the line. 


> >Courage and Seamanship 


full crew Florida. Total 

Chief Officer Henry Man- 
Whole westerly gale. 
Proceeding. Full de- 


“RESCUE 
thirty-two. 
ning in charge. 
Lifeboat lost. 
tails later.” 
Such was the laconic message that 
Captain Fried of the “America” sent by 
wireless to tell of another great sea 
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drama. It was this same Captain Fried, 
then in command of the President 
Roosevelt, who three years ago saved 
the crew of the Antinoe from a similar 
fate. In both rescues Captain Fried and 
his officers and crew manifested high 
degrees of courage, intelligence and sea- 
manship. The heroes of the rescue 
were Chief Officer Manning and those 
members of the crew who, at risk of 
their lives, manned the rescuing life- 
boat. 

In saving the crew of the Florida, 
Captain Fried depended on his radio 
compass to determine the exact position 
of the stricken vessel. The Florida was 
so damaged that all her navigating in- 
struments and books had been washed 
overboard or destroyed save a sextant. 
With this the captain of the Florida was 
able to report sights to the America 
which gave the general position of his 
ship, but it was the radio compass which 
brought the two vessels together. Two 
vessels unequipped with the radio com- 
passes were forced to abandon their 
search for the Florida. 

Seamanship as well as science is still 
needed even in this day of steam and 
steel. Captain Fried’s exploit comes in 
brilliant contrast to the circumstances 
that attended the loss of the Vestris. 


>> Billboardless America 


Tue Genera Feperation of Women’s 
Clubs has long been opposed to out- 
door advertising and its governing board 
has recently reaffirmed this plank in its 
platform. It is prophetic of the time 
when the billboard will become ex- 
tinct. In England as well as in the 
United States resistance is growing 
against the “uglification of the country- 
side.” 

The Outdoor Advertising Association 
has tried to persuade the Federation to 
abandon its present policy and to co- 
operate with them in a survey of the 
highways of each State to “select the 
scenic spots from which business should 
be excluded.” The Federation points 
out that the elimination of such bill- 
boards would affect only one half of one 
per cent of those in existence. The 
Federation believes in the protection of 
quiet roadsides as well as the show- 
places of America. 

Any one who wants to know what 
our roadsides would look like without 
obstructing billboards should take a 
trip to the Territory of Hawaii. The 
Outdoor Circle of Honolulu has waged 
a completely successful campaign for 


the elimination of outdoor advertising 
from the Islands. To see what the 
elimination of billboards has done for 
the highways of Hawaii is to make one 
wish for a Carrie Nation campaign 
against the billboards of the mainland. 


peThe Subway to Peace 


THE scHEME to construct a_ tunnel 
under the English Channel, between 
England and France, long debated and 
discussed, has become an active ques- 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Whoever wants to dictate to the 
World with a pen alone will not do 
it unless supported by the keen edge 
of the sword.—WILLIAM HOHEN- 
ZOLLERN. 


Somehow the distinction in Chris- 
tian conduct between Sunday and 
the rest of the week is creeping into 
international policies. — RAMSAY 
MACDONALD. 


We have reached an awful time 
when men in politics can no longer 
get behind closed doors and keep 
their votes secret.——SENATOR DILL. 


The best way to play politics is to 
do what is right. — GOVERNOR 
GARDINER. 


Immortality makes death rational. 
—REv. Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN. 


Getting a man to propose these 
days is like getting a small boy to 
apologize.—HELEN ROWLAND. 


If the honeymoon could be made to 
stretch over the years instead of 
being the fragile, futile concoction of 
moonlight and raspberries that it is, 
we all might have more of a break. 
—GILDA GRAY. 


Women are all alike, only some 
are more alike than  others.— 
CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND. 


That Edison or Lincoln could still 
have been Edison or Lincoln after 
four years at Harvard is improb- 
able-—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


pr<< 


tion in British politics. Prime Minister 
Baldwin, impelled by public opinion, 
has announced that the Government will 
review the whole question “in view of 
the wide public interest in the tunnel 
project. 

“We are anxious that a very thorough 
consideration should be made of the 
economic aspects of the matter,” says 
the Prime Minister, “in order that these 
may be weighed with imperial defense 


s 
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considerations and a decision reached | 
on broad grounds of national policy. In 

view of the time required to carry the 

project through, we are convinced that | 
it would be in the public interest to deal |_ 
with this important question outside of | 
a party atmosphere by agreement go — 
that a decision of one Government may 
not be upset by another.” 

Only the English seaside resorts ap- 
pear to be opposing the plan, fearing 
the competition of the picturesque 
French watering places if they are 
brought within easy reach by a passage 
beneath the dreaded rough waters of 
the Channel. 

In France a committee for construc- 
tion of a channel tunnel has been or- 
ganized under the presidency of Yves 
Le Troquer, formerly Minister of Pub- 
lic Works. So the idea of joining 
Great Britain with the mainland of 
Europe seems on the way to becoming 
a reality. 

“On the day that the tunnel is com- 
pleted,” asserts Jules Cambon, former- 
ly president of the Council of Ambas- 
sadors and brother of Paul Cambon, who 
was French Ambassador at London for 
twenty-one years and founder of the 
French Channel Tunnel Committee, 
“England and France will haye found 
the real road to peace.” 
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>>The Harvard House Plan ¥# 


How To comBINE the advantages of a 
small college with those of a great uni- 
versity ‘has been a problem for which 
a solution is now sought in a plan de- 
veloped at Harvard and made possible 
by the gift of Edward S. Harkness. 

In the English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge the problem has 
not arisen because each of them is com- 
posed of a group of colleges. But 
Harvard and Yale are developments of | 
a single college grown to great size. Mr. 
Harkness, who is an alumnus of Yale 
and donor of large gifts to his alma 
mater, first approached the Yale au | 
thorities with a proposal to provide 4 
housing plan which would reorganize } 
the college residential groups; but Yale | 
was not ready for the plan. Harvard, 
on the other hand, had been working out 
such a plan in theory and had developed 
a tutorial system for which such a plan | 
would be ideally suitable. Mr. Hark- | 
ness made his proposal to Harvard and 
found a cordial welcome. 

When first announced it was de- [| 
scribed as a proposal for an inner col- | 
lege as an experiment made _ possible 
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through the anonymous gift of 
%3,000,000. Now it has been revealed 
by President Lowell of Harvard that 
there is to be put into operation a com- 
prehensive plan combining certain ex- 
isting dormitories with dormitories to be 
built to form several residential units 
for the housing of undergraduates and 
instructors. Each residential unit will 
be as nearly as possible a cross-section 
of the college. To provide the build- 
ings and to endow them Mr. Harkness 
has agreed to provide the extraordi- 
narily large sum of $11,392,000. 

The Harkness units, which will be 
called Houses, are something more than 
a physical enrichment of the university ; 
they will constitute a great and prom- 
ising social experiment in education. 


bpDr. Little Resigns 


Tue RESIGNATION of Dr. Clarence Cook 
Little as president of the University 
of Michigan may be viewed narrowly as 
the retirement under fire of a vigorous, 
frank, perhaps sometimes undiplomatic 
administrator whose admirable qualities 
proved both his strength and his weak- 
ness. But we prefer to see in it an- 
other step in the battle between the old 
and the new point of view in administer- 
ing our great State universities. 

Soon after coming to Ann Arbor Dr. 
Little began to arouse the strong an- 
tagonism and stanch support which 
characterized the three years of his ad- 
ministration. He advocated a “sane 
form” of birth control, and immediately 
his resignation was demanded by out- 
raged legislators. He antagonized the 
strong dry element in the State by term- 
ing prohibition an “international joke.” 
He aroused resentment among the stu- 
dents by strong measures against stu- 
dent drinking and a ban on student 
automobiles. Only last fall he re- 
quested that Federal agents visit Ann 
Arbor and stamp out bootlegging. He 
attacked the D. A. R. blacklist, and of- 
fended Mrs. Alfred Brousseau, presi- 
dent-general of the organization, who 
had given $115,000 to the university as 
a student loan fund. He aroused the 
powerful “landlady” element of Ann 
Arbor by pushing the plan for college 
dormitories. 

All of these incidents were undoubt- 
edly contributing causes. But the chief 
reasons for his resignation are to be 
found in differences with faculty and 
regents over matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. He refused a blanket 
salary raise to the faculty because he 


believed that merit alone should serve 
as the basis for boosting salaries. In 
turn, when he presented his scheme for 
a “university college” in which fresh- 
men and sophomores should be placed 
on probation and admitted to full mem- 
bership at the beginning of their junior 
year only after a special examination, 
a large block of the faculty opposed 
him. The regents, who had supported 
the university college, disliked his op- 
position to all gifts excepting those 
made without hampering provisions. 

In all of these concerns we see the 
stamp of a progfessive, courageous man 
attempting to regiment education into 
line with new ideas in social, scientific 
and administrative fields. That Dr. 
Little will sever his connection with the 
University of Michigan next September, 
however, we believe is less significant 
than the character of his successor. The 
regents’ choice will reveal whether Dr. 
Little’s forward-looking policies are to 
be continued by a man perhaps more 
gifted in carrying on the necessary 
human relationships of his office or by 
a reactionary. 


beA Modern King.Canute 


Musso.inI, supreme dictator of public 
finance in Italy, has now set about to 
control private transactions as well. 
Henceforth, trading on the stock ex- 
changes of his country will be subject 
to none of those “bearish” manipula- 
tions which are the spice of adventure 
to trading in other countries. Prison 
cells await brokers who attempt to de- 
press Government or industrial securi- 
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ties. Just to show that he isn’t fooling, 
Il Duce has already clapped three un- 
fortunate brokers into prison for alleged 
attempts to force down Government 
bonds. Buying on margin is also for- 
bidden in Mussolini’s best possible of 
worlds and only certified Fascists are 
to be given places on bourse committees. 
Henceforth, Italy will be the investor’s 
paradise—stocks may go up, but never, 
never down. 


beThe Machinery of Peace 


Havinc PersuapeDthe world to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
Secretary Kellogg has turned with re- 
newed vigor to confounding those 
critics who charge that his multilateral 
Pact of Paris is but an empty gesture. 
He has set the wheels in motion to 
supply machinery for settling disputes 
through treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. Just a year ago—on February 
6, 1927—Mr. Kellogg concluded with 
France the first of his new treaties. 
Since that time he has offered similar 
engagements to thirty-one other 
nations. Thirteen of these treaties have 
been signed and eleven have been rati- 
fied by the Senate. Before leaving office 
on March 4, Mr. Kellogg hopes to com- 
plete his ambitious program. 
Coincident with the arbitration pacts, 
the Secretary is following in Mr. 
Bryan’s footsteps and negotiating con- 
ciliation treaties. In 1914 Secretary 


Bryan concluded twenty-one of these 
pacts which provide for investigation 
of disputes by a commission and bind 
the signatories not to seek war until the 





JAZZ INVADES THE OPERA 
Krenek’s “Jonny Spielt Auf” brings syncopated rhythms to New York’s Metropolitan Opera House 
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ON THE TRIAL COURSE OFF PROVINCETOWN 


The giant V-4, largest submarine in the world, which adds mine-laying to her other destructive 
capacities. receives her first trials 


report of the commission has been ex- 
amined and rejected. The investigat- 
ing commission, composed of five mem- 
bers always on call, was the forceful 
point of the engagements. But a year 
ago, when Mr. Kellogg first became 
peace-conscious, he discovered that the 
commissions for but two of the twenty- 
one treaties were intact. He has been 
filling out the membership of the others 
as well as negotiating new treaties. 

Mr. Kellogg has rarely been con- 
sidered a “great” Secretary of State. 
It would be strange indeed if he should 
go down in history more closely con- 
nected with the establishment of per- 
manent peace than his more conspicuous 
predecessors. 


> p>China United 


Noruine is more important for the 
years to come in the Far East than the 
fact that China, after seventeen years of 
internal struggle following the revolu- 
tion of 1911, seems to be settling down 
on a basis of unity under the administra- 
tion of the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking. 

The most striking evidence of this 
encouraging tendency is the decision of 
the chief military leaders to grant the 
central Government control of the 
finances of all armed forces in the coun- 
try. Hitherto each military governor 
has paid his own troops, by forced levies 
or looting, and the result has been con- 
fusion and a constant struggle for pow- 
er. The new plan is the most signifi- 
cant step since the revolution toward the 
replacement of military by civil con- 
trol. The Nationalist administration 


has the immense task of demobilizing 
about 1,000,000 men in the various 
armies, leaving a standing army of 
800,000. But it will have the aid of the 
military leaders, who will command 
divisions of troops in their own areas of 
authority. 

Other signs all point in the same di- 
rection. Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, finan- 
cial expert, of Princeton University, is 
on his way to reorganize the Chinese 
financial system. With a record of 
achievement beginning with the reform 
of the Philippine currency in 1905 and 
continuing with similar services for 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia, Mexico, 
Guatemala, South Africa, Poland and 
Chile, he is admirably fitted for this, the 
biggest job he has undertaken. 

China and Japan are reported to have 
arrived at an agreement in negotiations 
on the Chinese tariff system, and are 
conferring on other questions outstand- 
ing between them, including the with- 
drawal of Japanese forces from Shan- 
tung Province. 

In Manchuria, death overtook the 
supposedly pro-Japanese  militarist, 
Yang Yu-ting, at a mah-jong party in 
the house of the governor, Chang 
Hsueh-liang, to which he had been in- 
vited. Chang excused himself and 
withdrew, and armed soldiers entered 
and shot Yang without warning. The 
“execution”—explained on the ground 
of a plot to overthrow Governor Chang 
—is taken as a political move to join 
Manchuria more surely with National- 
ist China. 

Altogether, the indications are that 
the rest of the world has definitely to 
deal with a China united for the first 
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time since the republicans drove the 
Manchu dynasty from the Dragon 
Throne in Peking. 


bp>Communists Divided 


Nor on y in Soviet Russia but through- 
out the world, the Communist movement 
is riven and torn by dissension and in- 
ternal strife, and faces its most difficult 
period since the famine five years ago. 

The struggle between Stalin and the 
rulers of the Soviet, on the one side, and 
the opposition followers of the exiled 
Trotsky, on the other, continues un- 
abated in Russia. The controlling Com- 
munists lately arrested 150 Trotsky 
adherents, declaring that all the anti- 
Soviet forces in the country were ral- 
lying around the Trotsky movement 
and preparing for a new civil war. The 
captives were sent to “rigorous isola- 
tion” in an unspecified prison, for they 
were found to be secretly carrying out 
Trotsky’s orders according to a care- 
fully arranged plan. 

In England, France, Germany, the 
United States and many other countries 
—even down to tiny Latvia—there are 
“minority” newspapers affiliated with 
the Trotsky opposition, side by side with 
the official “majority” newspapers. So 
the class war has turned into party war 
between factions, each claiming to be 
the true representative of the laborers 
and their interests. Meanwhile Com- 
munist influence abroad dwindles; and 
where the feud is likely to lead the 
movement for international revolution is 
not difficult to foresee. 


fb -South American Distortions 


Witt Irwin, who accompanied Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover on his South Ameri- 
can journey, points out in a series of 
articles for the North American News- 
paper Alliance, that the Latin nations 
of Europe have been for years develop- 
ing their intellectual contacts with 
South America. Professors from 
French and Spanish universities go, 
during their summer vacations, to de- 
liver courses in the winter sessions of 
universities at Buenos Aires, Montevi- 
deo and Santiago. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Irwin remarks, our 
chief intellectual contact with South 
America is made through the movies 
and sensational press _ dispatches. 
European Governments censor the press 
reports that emanate from their coun- 
tries, whereas dispatches from the 
States are selected on the basis of their 
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sensationalism. One can readily be- 
lieve that Mr. Irwin is right when he 
says that through our movies we are 
putting our worst foot forward. Mr. 
Irwin properly refuses to recommend 
the establishment of an American cen- 
sorship, but he warns us that a situation 
exists which needs careful study. 
Perhaps as a partial off-set to our 


news and movies Mr. Daniel Guggen- 
heim’s gift to Chile may help. He has 
given $480,000 to the Government of 
Chile for the development of -aviation. 
Mr. Guggenheim and his family have 
enormous nitrate and copper producing 
properties in Chile; but that does not 
mean that there is any string to his 
gift. 


Back Stage in Washington 


Wasuinaton, D. C. 

uE Repusiican Oxip Guarp is not 
T infallible in its judgment of human 
nature or public opinion, but we are 
inclined to agree with them that they 
have little to fear from Herbert Hoover. 
We understand that a great deal of the 
uncertainty and uneasiness of which we 
spoke last week has disappeared from 
Capitol Hill. There is now a feeling 
that all will be well when Mr. Hoover 
sits in the White House, and that pre- 
monitions of revolutionary changes in 
the Grand Old Party are unfounded. 

There was such a prospect, or so the 
Old Guard feared, but it seems to have 
passed. For the politicians did not wait 
long to teach Mr. Hoover the first com- 
mandment of politics, and he was quick 
to catch the point. The lesson came 
quite unexpectedly, at least for Mr. 
Hoover. But when he tried to name 
three dictators of New York State 
patronage, and made the added mistake 
of including a hero-worshiper unrec- 
ognized by the regular gang, the bosses 
decided that he must be given some 
schooling. So they sent Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell to see “the Chief” 
and tell him that the eighteen members 
of Congress from New York did not 
intend to let him parcel out their 
political domains like all Gaul, into 
three parts. 

The mild Mr. Snell conveyed this 
message to the President-elect, we learn, 
and a few of his own. He reminded Mr. 
Hoover that the day would come when 
he might need those eighteen Republi- 
can votes, and that he would not get 
them unless he behaved as all good 
Presidents should. Now we are sure 
Mr. Hoover did not realize that this 
was, perhaps, his most momentous in- 
terview since his election. He did not 
sense, we are convinced, that he stood 
on the bank of the Rubicon, and that 
his next step might determine whether 
he or the politicians were to hold the 
upper hand for the next four years. Had 


he held by his announced arrangement, 
he would have sent the honorable 
Congressmen into conniption fits, but 
he would have won the battle then and 
there. Instead, he assured Mr. Snell 
that he had not intended to create any 
triumvirate: he promised that every last 
member should be consulted, and he also 
took sufficient pains in the reassuring 
process to telephone another veteran 
member that he and his had nothing to 
get excited about. Mr. Snell carried 
word to his incensed colleagues that ““we 
have met the President-elect and he is 
ours,” or words to that effect. It may be 
that we magnify the incident beyond its 
real significance, but if we do, how ex- 
plain that Mr. Snell is now the hero of 
every Old Guardsman in both branches 
of Congress. And how explain the new 
feeling of peace and gladness on Capi- 
tol Hill, where lately there was so 
much anguish and apprehension? 

We do not mean to imply that this 
forced revision of his plans forecasts 
a weak and submissive Hoover in the 
White House. It simply means that he 
will, for all his reported independence, 
recognize the regulars, and thereby keep 
well lubricated the machinery so es- 
sential to more important problems. 
Oddly enough, we see evidence that in 
his attitude toward Congress as a legis- 
lative body he will resemble Wilson and 
Roosevelt rather than Coolidge and 
Harding. His old habit of assuming 
authority is still strong. Though not 
yet in office, he has quietly fixed things 
so that the handling of five major prob- 
lems will fall to him. With the simple 
reminder that he had promised a pro- 
hibition investigation, he induced a 
politically minded Senate to forego its 
own inquiry. By an eloquent silence 
he persuaded Congress to defer action 
on farm relief until he became Presi- 
dent. When a hostile Senate subcommit- 
tee seemed about to turn up some nasty 
facts concerning National Chairman 
Work’s administration of Indian af- 
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fairs, it leaked out that Mr. Hoover 
favored a comprehensive investigation 
of this problem by a commission 
of conservative members of Congress. 
Bills for minimizing the unemployment 
situation sleep comfortably in commit- 
tee, we are told, because Mr. Hoover 
has very definite ideas on this ques- 
tion. For the first time in years there 
will be no Rivers and Harbors Bill this 
session, largely because the committee 
anticipates a greatly expanded program 
under the next Administration. We 
may be wrong, but we submit that this 
capacity for managing men and meas- 


ures will eventually compensate for 


Mr. Hoover’s political shortcomings. 

Moreover, we are agreeably sur- 
prised to hear that Mr. Hoover recog- 
nizes his limitations. We know he is on 
the lookout for a political adviser who 
will act as liaison man for him with 
Congress and party politicians. We 
learn the man under consideration is a 
retiring member of the House from a 
large Middle Western State, and that 
the question has been virtually settled. 
Characteristically, Mr. Hoover hesitates 
to announce the appointment, we are 
told, for fear it may be interpreted as 
an admission that he needs such advice. 
That would be like him! He is also 
fearful it may be taken as an intimation 
that he will seek a second term. But 
he need have no fear on that score. 
When he earnestly begged New York 
State leaders to prepare now to defeat 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1930 and thus remove a possible Presi- 
dential contender from the field, he let 
a large, ambitious cat out of the bag. 


A. F.C, 
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>> Editorial << 


b>This Materialistic Age 


ILLIONAIRES and mechanics, befurred women in 
M their town cars, young wives dawdling in their apart- 
ments, salesmen and undergraduates, school girls and 
“salesladies,” youth on the farms with yearning for the lights 
and life of the city, factory managers and lawyers and village 
shopkeepers—all these and sundry others seem nowadays to 
have one idea in common. It is on that idea that our mass 
production is based. It is to that idea that advertisers have 
learned to appeal. It is in deference to that idea that electric 
signs flicker on Broadway and Main Street. 

Get ahead. 

When Chief Justice Taft was asked recently what he re- 
garded as the most disturbing element in our National life, 
he, optimist though he is, replied: “It is difficult to describe 
it precisely, but it may be understood when I characterize 
it as the materialistic philosophy which places wealth and 
worldly success ahead of every other consideration in life.” 

There is nothing new about this philosophy which the 
Chief Justice deplores. To the wise men of ancient Israel 
it was vanity of vanities and to the prophets an omen of 
disaster. Yet it seems to have become new again in what is 
called this machine civilization. When plain people in 
America live in comfort that princes a few generations ago 
never dreamed of, it is natural that the standard of living 
should be set by things. Once only those who could com- 
mand the service of slaves could afford the habit of being 
served; now the mechanization of life has bred that habit in 
all of us. 

To those who are dependent upon them slaves can become 
masters. Each year we are producing more than the year 
before. According to the Federal Reserve Board, the year 
1928 surpassed every preceding year in volume of produc- 
tion. We must go on producing and we must go on using the 
things we produce. There will be more and better radios, 
more and faster automobiles, more of everything and every- 
thing better, and therefore the need of more income with 
which to buy them and more time in which to use them. While 
we are gaining the whole world are we losing our souls? 

Apparently these slaves of ours, which supply us with more 
and more things and relieve us more and more from long 
hours of manual drudgery, are not liberating our minds. If 
we have automobiles, we must go out and ride in them. If 
we have radios, we must sit back and listen to what they 
deliver to us. We crowd our stadiums to see others play for 
us for pay. Are we to be forever feverishly active in pro- 
ducing, feverishly passive in everything else? Have we lost 
the art of what Daniel Gregory Mason calls “creative 
leisure?” Shall we lose the power of thinking for ourselves, 
of playing our own music, painting our own pictures, taking 
part in our own games? Shall Palm Beach become the 
symbol of all that is possible to the leisured rich? 

In one of his “Sceptical Essays,’ Bertrand Russell 
writes: “Why do we, in fact, almost all of us, desire to in- 
crease our incomes? It may seem, at first sight, as though 
material goods were what we desire. But, in fact, we desire 
these mainly in order to impress our neighbors. ... As 
things stand, admiration and respect are given to the man 
who seems to be rich. This is the chief reason why people 


. 


wish to be rich. ... If, by law, we all had exactly the same 
income, we should have to seek some other way of being 
superior to our neighbors, and most of our present craving 
for material possessions would cease.” 

As a matter of fact there are other reasons besides these— 
satisfaction of physical needs and desire for admiration— 
mentioned by Russell. There is, for example, the enjoyment 
of the exercise of power. This is something man naturally 
craves. It may be the power of driving an automobile up 
and down hills or at great speed; or it may be the erection 
of a great building; or it may be the sense of command over 
men and materials. The desire for power may be coupled 
with the desire for admiration, but it is quite distinct from 
it. There is another reason why men want material things, 
and that is the desire to express objectively an idea or an 
ideal. Mr. Russell’s book could not have been printed and 


‘published without the accumulation of capital not only in 


the form of machines to do printing and binding but also in 
the form of an organization for distribution and sale. A 
man may have an ideal of a publishing house that would 
publish books expressive and promotive of freedom. In order 
to-give that idea a bodily form of press work and sales he 
would have to secure a large income. 

A few men of wealth today are finding in their wealth 
something more than a means of commanding the envy or 
admiration of others. They are using it not only as a means 
of exercising power, but also as a means of realizing their 
ideals and ideas. Mr. Edward Harkness conceives of an 
idea in education, finds that idea germinating in Harvard 
and uses his wealth to give that idea the bodily form of 
groups of buildings for the reorganization of undergraduate 
life. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., conceives of an idea of 
a great and beautiful architectural center in New York City, 
makes a plan, and then by use of his great wealth, obtains 
the land on which will be developed an American Place de 
VOpéra. These men are using wealth and leisure creatively. 
In lesser degree this is what every one can do if he chooses. 
In “Harper’s” for last month one man tells how he has suc- 
ceeded in finding out of a limited income not only leisure but 
a creative use of it—‘‘to cultivate the more essential arts 
of living.” He tells how out of his margin beyond bare cost 
of living he has secured, not expensive things, but far more 
valuable time for swimming, sketching, conversation with 
friends, and the active enjoyment of art. And he tells how 
others out of similar margins have provided themselves with 
matters of real utility like the cultivation of gardens or the 
support of a nursery school. 

These instances show that it is possible to do something 
else with surplus wealth than to use it in “keeping up with 
the Joneses.” 

It is not our things, but how we use them that will deter- 
mine our civilization. 

An age of material things does not necessitate a material- 
istic philosophy. . 


The way out of servitude to the machine is by the selective 
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>> Lucy Learns Her Africa << 


By LUCY HARVIE POPE 


There are more things to be bagged in Africa than 


FUL what going to a dif- 

ferent country will do for 
the vocabulary. Mine has 
taken a new lease on life since 
I arrived in the heart of Africa. 
I speak fluently and frequently 
of such things as dambos, ron- 
davels, bush, veldt, shorts, 
petrol, buck, munts, lorries, 
Kimberley brick, chits, the Rains, soft 
Alecs and ticks. The last two men- 
tioned on the list are slang expressions, 
soft Alec meaning that you're an easy 
mark, or a sap; and tick meaning that 
you're something in the nature of a 
total loss. Any one at all familiar with 
the species of wood tick that inhabits 
the Southern part of the United States 
will readily understand the application 
of the latter expression. 

Bush simply means woods, veldt is 
a sort of prairie, and dambos are 
natural clearings in the bush, caused 
by too much of something in the 


[x REALLY WONDER- 


- soil, or too little of it in the at- 


mosphere, I forget for the moment 
which. Kimberley bricks are bricks 
made out of anthills, lorries of course 
are trucks, petrol is gasoline and buck 
are antelope of variotg sorts, such as 
the Hartebeeste, Koodoo, Springbok, 
Reitbok, Duiker and Impala. 
Rondavels are round, one-room 
houses usually constructed of Kimberley 
brick and having thatched roofs, in 
which unmarried men live. I+ don’t 
know that there is any reason why you 
can’t live in one after marriage, but 
there must be something about it, be- 
cause apparently the first move people 
make after taking the fatal step is 
from the round to the square or oblong 
The rondavels in 


Quarters, the other shaped houses as 


| the Married Quarters. 


Shorts are long trousers that never 
had a chance. Made of khaki as a 
general rule and cut off well above the 
knee, they are the world’s most com- 
fortable article of clothing; and after 
you have, over a period of several 
months, looked at various styles of 
humanity arrayed in them, including 
men, women and children, they cease to 


“strike you as particularly funny, and 


you accept them as one of the facts of 
life, like shrimp, or German measles. 
When a man arrives in these parts clad 


lions and tigers, finds our correspondent. 
is a brand new vocabulary. From her tin-roofed 
house in Rhodesia, whither she has gone as secretary 
to the manager of a copper mine, the author sends the 
fourth of her articles, liberally sprinkled with dambos, 


rondavels, munts and chits 


in knickers, he attracts about as large 
an open-mouthed, pop-eyed crowd as 
would any one bold enough to wear 
shorts on Fifth Avenue. 

The Rains is a term used to cover the 
period from the first part of December 
until about the end of March. The rest 
of the year is the Dry Season. There 
is no autumn, winter, spring nor sum- 
mer; it’s simply the Rains and the Dry 
Season. We have had what I would 
call quite a strong touch of the Rains 
already, though people tell us that we 
don’t know anything yet. No doubt 
we'll learn. A good many of the houses, 
including our own, are equipped with 
tin roofs, and when a lot of rain comes 
down in a practically solid sheet on a 
tin roof, to attempt to carry on a con- 
versation, polite or otherwise, beneath 
it is simply a waste of time. It’s one 
of those things that with the best in- 
tentions and the most powerful lungs 
in the world can’t be done. The only 
noise I’ve ever heard that could even 
begin to rival it is a motorcycle going 


One of them 
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at full speed with the cut-out 
open through a nice narrow val- 
ley with good hard sides to 
magnify. the sound. 

The Rains have a most dis- 
concerting way of arriving. One 
minute it will be a bright and 
shining day, without a cloud in 
the sky; the next minute, a del- 
uge. I walked out to the golf 
course not long ago on a particularly 
cloudless afternoon. The course is about 
twenty minutes from camp. I took a look 
around, noticed that the sun was shin- 
ing, remarked, by way of making pleas- 
ant conversation, on the _ beautiful 
weather, took out a ball and a driver, 
teed up and assumed what I have been 
led to believe by the professional who 
taught me is the correct stance for de- 
livering the ball about two hundred 
yards down the fairway. I had just 
arrived at the top of the backswing 
when the rain also arrived, accompanied 
by lightning and loud claps of thunder. 
Don’t ask me where it came from or how 
it got there, because I have no explana- 
tions, scientific or otherwise, to offer; 
I simply know that it came. When I 
entered the house after my ten minutes’ 


' gallop back, the floor wherever I put 


down my foot resembled a river. I was 
just about as wet as anything could be, 
with the possible exception of the water 
itself. 

Not long after that the rain had 
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ceased, the sun was again out, 
and the only signs of the late 
downpour were in numerous deep 


puddles, a few fallen trees, and my golf 
bag, which was discovered the next 
morning full of water and showing no 
signs of leaking—a distinction not at- 
tained by my raincoat, which dried out 
more or less after three days, but which 
I don’t think will ever be the same 
again. It took the water just about as 
long to go through it as it takes flour 
to penetrate a sieve. 

That is the Rains, The Dry Season 
is as dry as the Rains are wet, and dust 
predominates. There are, however, two 
distinct advantages attaching to this 
division of the seasons; having only two 
to remember saves a strain on the mind 
in the first place. In the second, during 
the Dry Season you can plan picnics, 
outdoor dances, garden parties and so 
on with absolute knowledge that rain 
is not coming up to spoil things. On 
the other hand, during the Rains, you 
can plan picnics, outdoor dances and 
garden parties with the absolute know- 
ledge that rain is coming up, and that 
if not spoiled, things will at least be 
fairly damp. 


NOTHER cLass of new vocabulary 
A concerns the game of tennis. I 
have become very proficient along this 
line. I have learned when a ball is out to 
say “away,” when it is in to say “right.” 
I never ask anyone any more to play 
tennis; the proper thing to say is, “Will 


you have a hit?” A dub player is known 
as a rabbit, and the correct form of 
commendation of a good shot is “‘play- 
ed!” “well up!” or “Pretty to watch!” 
Sometimes you simply exclaim, “Nice- 
ly!” Whenever you find yourself with 
the score forty-love against you, you 
turn to your partner and remark: “This 
is a good game to win,” unless your 
partner gets it in first, in which case the 
proper reply is “Carry on!” 


Gof NARRY ON,” incidentally is a very 

be useful remark; it applies in 
every walk of life. Unless you wish an 
instant and violent stop put to what- 
ever is going on, you have simply to 
say, “Carry on,” and all of your con- 
versational obligations are immediately 
fulfilled. You have expressed pleasure, 
enthusiasm, approval, encouragement, 
cordiality—in fact all of the more social 
emotions, and have done your bit to- 
ward making the occasion a success, be 
it one in which playing tennis, following 
suit, hunting, eating or simply sleeping 
is involved. 

The direct converse of “carry on’ is 
the native word “Ikona” which, when 
addressed to one of the native boys in 
domestic service, and loosely trans- 
lated, usually means “Hell, no!’ Since 
the chances are about ten to one that 
whatever the lad is doing is wrong, it 
is an extremely apt remark a large part 
of the time. The “I” at the beginning 
is long, and the less you mean maybe 
when you speak, the harder you bear 
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down on the I. Try it out yourself, 
You'd be surprised at the extremely 
forceful emphasis you can acquire in 
your more positive moments with this 
handy word. 

The word “chit” in my previous ex- 
perience was a term applied to a more 
or less fresh young person of the 
weaker sex; a sort of Old English flap- 
per. Here it means note. As there are 
no telephones to speak of—or into—all 
communication is carried on by means 
of chits. One of the most characteristic 
features of the place is the swarm of 
black boys darting hither and yon, bear- 
ing chits from house to house—though 
perhaps darting is too strong a term 
to use; creeping would really be a far 
more accurate description of their mode 
of progress. If you want to ask some 
one to dinner, borrow some butter, say 
good morning or do a little bickering, 
you send out a boy with a chit. As the 
chits always arrive at the height of 
some domestic crisis, such as when you 
are in the midst of a bath, and as they 
invariably require an answer of some 
sort, considerable dripping and swear- 
ing is usually done before you have 
located the ink and a piece of paper, and 
succeeded in expressing yourself ap- 
propriately. Still, it’s no more bother- 
some than the telephone can be and is 
really. quite as efficient, since almost 
anyone you want to communicate with 
lives within easy leg distance. It may 
not be quite so rapid as the telephone, 
the speed of the boys being what it is, 
but at least there’s no chance for mis- 
understanding when you send a written 
message and receive a written reply. 


HE BLACK BEARERS of the chits are 
Tam known as “munts.” Small 
munts are piccannins, the native word 
for small. I have a piccannin who cad- 
dies for me at golf; he is just about the 
height of one of my clubs, but he makes 
up in enthusiasm for what he lacks in 
size. Slung across his back, the bag of 
clubs barely clears the ground, but he 
gets a good grip on it and runs the en- 
tire way around the course. I hate to 
think of the day that must come, when 
with the growing population of the 
country and the resulting increase in 
golf, this little creature will in 
evitably learn the demeanor appro- 
priate to following the ball, and 
will have to be prodded into even the 
most sluggish action. 

After that I will no longer have a pic- 
cannin, but merely a caddy. What a 
price to pay for civilization! 
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>> From the Life << 


>>Two Hands 
Pectin HUNDRED YEARS ago 


dating back from this second 
quarter of the Twentieth Century, 


| a little town of southern Italy was in 


the hands of the Spaniards. The earth, 
iying warm and fertile in the splashing 
sunshine, bore trees and flowers in sea- 
son and was untroubled. Was it owned 
by men and nations? Was it broken 
and wounded, blood-stained and _ be- 
trayed for the sake of this ownership? 
The earth might well be untroubled. 


_ In the end she would own them all. 


The sun for ages has lain sleepily on 


this spot of ground. The sky smiles 
| upon it. 
| And here, a rich Spaniard dug into the 
dark earth, climbed into the deep blue, 


The earth dreams of beauty. 


calling the digging and the climbing a 
palace, and named it all with his name. 
For this was what he owned. 

When he rode abroad the Spaniard 
could see his palace like a great hand of 
stone and marble, with fingers clutching 
at heaven. He had only to close his 


_ eyes to see that other hand; the fingers 
_ of his caves and cellars reaching down 
_ through darknesses to find the secrets of 
| the earth. 


Only himself knew how far 
that other hand stretched—how deep 


_ and crookedly it reached—what black- 
nesses it held within its grasp. 


When he was at home the Spaniard 


| might stride from tower to cellar, but 
_ he could not count his possessions. He 
could no more confine them to his brain 


than he could care for them with his 
hand. He must rely upon servants, 
keep watch over servants and be at the 
mercy of those he hired. In every circle 
widening from himself he lost security. 
His furniture, his jewels and his wines 
were all observed by servants. His 
palace walls, his flowering grounds, 
were coveted by strangers. Further off, 
the French and Austrians desired the 
city in which he lived. Beyond them, 
lay eternity. A man could rely only 
upon himself and the secrets of his 
brain. 

There were times when he brooded on 
these things. He was troubled by the 
beauty of his jewels in the sunlight. He 
was anxious about his gold. 

Through his many possessions and 
his need of watchfulness the Spaniard 
became wary and astute. Those once 
Suspected were never seen within the 


By IBBY HALL 


palace gates again. Only those who had 
long proved themselves were allowed 
near his person. And beyond all watch- 
ing and testing and sifting the Spaniard 
lived to himself and never trusted any 
one. For he had learned that those 
things which he would keep he must 
keep by the cunning of his own con- 
cealment. Even faithful men might be 
tempted to steal what they saw. 

F all the servants in the palace 
O one had proved faithful above 
the others, and this man was kept 
closest to his master. Through this 
man whose eyes were his, whose hands 
and feet and brain belonged to him, 
the rich Spaniard doubled his strength 
and increased his watchfulness. He 
used his servant as he used himself—a 
simpler, more trusting, honester self. 
The servant, having those qualities 
which he himself lacked, was his other 
hand, and he had need of two hands to 
hold on to what was his. 

For, with every day the French and 
Austrians pressed nearer to the hold- 
ings of the Spaniards. From the be- 
ginning the owner of the palace had 
been prepared for this. And yet when 
the day came which was to need these 
preparations he could not act too 
quickly. The French and Austrians 
were at the city’s throat. Another sun 
might see his palace in the hands of 
vandals, his servants turned against 
him and himself a fugitive. It was 
necessary to work and work quickly if 
the priceless treasures were to be hidden 
away so well that even marauding 
soldiers, bent on plunder, could not 
guess their place of concealment. But 
the Spaniard was a man of action. The 
need for haste merely stimulated him 
to put away what he had felt for a long 
time should be hidden. 

From unsuspected hiding places, from 
secretly fastened chests. the Spaniard 
and his faithful servant collected the 
treasures of the palace. Like thieves, 
they stole through the flickering 
shadows of midnight down echoing cor- 
ridors, down winding stairs of stone, 
down into the chill of underground pas- 
sages, down, down through cellars and 
caves to the farthest cellar of them all. 
There was none who knew about this 


last retreat except himself and this one 
man. There was none but this one man 
to help him with the lifting and carry- 
ing, the digging and concealing that 
must go'on through the night. Together 
in that far and desolate place, breathing 
the cold, pure air of earth unknown to 
any but these two, they had become two 
strong hands that worked together— 
thought and muscle, contriving and ful- 
fillment, command and obedience. Un- 
der the third step of the furthest cellar 
the pit was dug. 

The ghostly light that trembled on 
the servant’s digging, that shrank back 
from the depth and blackness of the pit, 
soon touched wistfully the last fright- 
ened jewel, the last dull bag of gold. 
It rested gently on the bent back of the 
servant—the back of a good servant— 
and touched fearfully the pile of earth 
that was to cover all. It rose to light the 
dark face of the Spaniard and fell 
quickly at the look uncovered there, 
catching sharply at wrist and dagger 
as it fell. And died. 

The only sound in that darkness was 
a sigh. The rekindled light saw only 
the bent back of the servant bent now 
forever above the treasure he must eter- 
nally guard. For in that pale reviving 
light the earth fell quickly from the 
spade, blotting the red blood, as it 
blotted out the treasure. 

The earth fell quickly and was beaten 
hard. There was but one man now to 
move the heavy step into its former 
place, to be both head and muscle—to 
right the step and clean the dagger of 
its blood. 


vER the fast closed pit, higher than 

the stair, above the vaulted cave,— 
like a great pendulum, the broom of 
greed and conquest swept back and 
forth with time. Above the spot where 
a faithful servant guarded his master’s 
treasure, a church was built from which 
prayers rose easily to God. 

Next door the palace, reaching not 
so high, still stood its ground and held 
its last concealment. For somewhere 
in its fastnesses there breathed the 
secret of its master. Living words, 
scrawled painfully in rough and awk- 
ward Latin. For four hundred years 
they have called from yellow parch- 
ment, “Under the third step—in my 
furthest wine cellar—under the body 
of my servant—whom I killed.” 
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T IS about time, we suppose, that 
the latest theories advanced by 
science began to appear in dramatic 

form. Likewise, perhaps, it is in- 
evitable that they should appeal to play- 
wrights who are poets. Certainly, at 
least one of the authors of the Theatre 
Guild offering, “Wings Over Europe,” 
is a poet—Robert Nichols. And, to 
judge from the play, his personality 
must be stronger than that of his col- 
laborator, Mr. Brown. Because “Wings 
Over Europe” is essentially a poetic 
treatment of a scientific theory. 

Oddly enough, the result as we 
viewed it the other evening at the Mar- 
tin Beck Theatre is neither genuinely 
poetic nor convincingly scientific. The 
story of the play is that of a youthful 
scientist—idealistic and full of Tenny- 
‘sonian dreams about humanity—who 
discovers the secret of controlling the 
atoms or electrons which modern science 
tells us make up the universe: not only 
our own bodies but the desks and chairs 
and materialistic manifestations of the 
world. Some of these electrons merely 
move or whirl faster than others. Hence 
the possibility that some formula might 
exist which would enable the scientist 
to unscramble what might be called the 
scrambled eggs of the present world. 
Since this would amount to dissolving 
everything at once, or at chosen times 
and places, the scientist who held the 
key would naturally have the world and 
its inhabitants at his mercy. 

In “Wings Over Europe” the young 
scientist in his studies discovers this 
key—or something like it: we are not 
well versed in science. And being a 
good Englishman he naturally takes it 
to the British Cabinet of which his 
uncle happens to be Premier. 

At first, naturally, the Cabinet, being 
composed of Englishmen, doesn’t be- 
lieve a word of it. Being, moreover, a 
group of realists, and somewhat cynical, 
after the manner of practical politi- 
cians, they are exceedingly tender about 
their dignity and once they have sur- 
vived the shock of having their power 
challenged by a youth, they have but 
one unanimous demand: proof. Can the 
boy do what he says he can do? If he 
can— 

Well, it is pretty clear what any 
Cabinet of cynical persons would do in 
such a situation. 

In the meanwhile, the boy has other 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


ideas. And, since he is able to prove 
that he has this unlimited power which 
he claims, the thing resolves itself into 
a very pretty struggle between the boy 








Our Own Theatre Guide 


Caprice. GUILD. Highly intelligent 
and entertaining comedy of the emo- 
tions; Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne give almost flawless perform- 
ances. 


The Perfect Alibi. CHARLES Hop- 
KINS. The perfect detective play. 


Strange Interlude. JOHN GOLDEN. 
O’Neill’s finest drama which you’ve 
all heard about by this time. 


The Kingdom of God. ETHEL BARRY- 
MORE THEATRE. Ethel Barrymore’s 
triumph. 


The Front Page. TIMES SQUARE. 
Humor, drama and thrills in a news- 
paper press room. 


The Age of Innocence. EMPIRE. A 
complete picture of social ideas sixty 
years ago; and Katherine Cornell. 


Street Scene. PLAYHOUSE. Realistic 
tragedy in a broken-down brown- 
stone front somewhere in Manhat- 
tan. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. HAMPDEN. 
Walter Hampden in a popular re- 
vival. 


With Music 


Show Boat. ZIEGFELD. Still the best 
in town; romance, exquisite settings 
and music to match. 


This Year of Grace. SELWYN. Bea- 
trice Lillie and Noel Coward in a 
thoroughly delightful London revue. 


Three Cheers. GLOBE. Will Rogers 
- his best, pinch-hitting for Fred 
tone. 


Whoopee. NEw AMSTERDAM. Eddie 
Cantor and Ziegfeld settings. 


Under the Red Robe. SHUBERT. 
Stanley Weyman’s book all over 
again with some very fair music. 


Animal Crackers. 44TH STREET. The 
Marx Brothers as funny as ever, but 
not much else. 








on one side and the Cabinet members 
on the other. For the boy sees the re- 
lease of humanity at hand, as the re- 
sult of his discovery, and the possibility 


of a new world from which war and 
hate and striving may be banished. But 
the Cabinet sees a means of controlling 
the world by the British Empire; and 
views the discovery solely as a new kind 
of explosive. The result—considering 
the fundamental idea involved—ought 
to be a magnificent play of character 
against character, of two warring phil- 
osophies of life: a psychological conflict 
waged on the battlefield of right and 
wrong. The right to destroy humanity, 
the right to control humanity, the right 
to be the judge of what is good for 
humanity, the right to arrogate to 
oneself power over humanity, whether 
in lesser or greater degree. 

The trouble is that Messrs. Nichols 
and Brown have not done this. In- 
stead they have precipitated a good old- 
fashioned melodrama in which the 
youthful scientist threatens to blow up 
the world—including the theatre in 
which you are sitting—and the Cabinet 
ministers seek to restrain him and keep 
him in their power. The boy has fore- 
seen this and has arranged to blow up 
the whole world anyway if the Cabinet 
does not come to terms with him by 
twelve o'clock. So the last act resolves 
itself into a waiting for twelve o'clock 
to come, with its consequent explosion. 
The final climax— 

But we won't spoil the play for you 
by describing that. It is enough to say 
that wings over Europe are involved in 
it, and pistols, and groups of scientists 
gathering in Geneva. And the in- 
evitable end of all melodramas arrives. 

As an idea, it is interesting. As 
worked out in this play, it is a confused 
drama, which had the possibilities of 
containing a terrific psychological duel 
but which in reality only has a melo- 
dramatic appeal. Considering the reams 
of praise which have been written about 
it, we were intensely disappointed. 

Evidently our poets will have to stick 
to poetry and let our scientists give us 
scientific plays—and vice versa. And 
perhaps this is the whole trouble with 
“Wings Over Europe.” For the scien- 
tific mind which would have discovered 
such a key to the universe is not usually 
of the kind which concerns itself with 
grandiose schemes for Utopias. 

In other words, we didn’t believe 
“Wings Over Europe” at all—and no 
matter what ideas a play may contain, 
this is the first test of drama. 
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>> he Movies << 


>>“In Old Arizona” 


this reviewer, William Fox has 

made a talking motion picture 
that gets completely away from the lim- 
itations of the stage. “In Old Arizona” 
is accurately titled, for it moves over 
wide areas of that interesting common- 
wealth, and never stays in one place for 
longer than its very colorful plot re- 
quires. One comes away from it with 
the sensation of having taken a per- 
sonal réle in some highly interesting 
doings; of having seen and heard every- 
thing that went on. 

The story from which “In Old 
Arizona” was made, came from the pen 
of O. Henry, and this is perhaps the 
leading reason for its superiority as en- 
tertainment. It’s hard to imagine a 
better way of translating O. Henry into 
terms dramatic than putting him into a 
talking picture. A silent picture would 
fall short of expressing his genius for 
dialogue and a stage play would fail to 
convey the restless, far-flung feeling he 
had for a changing landscape. 

“In Old Arizona” opens a vista of 
opportunity to do justice to O. Henry 
and other writers, whose shades must 
feel, at present, that there is no jus- 
tice. Seldom have we seen the par- 
ticular flavor of any author so success- 
fully captured. Much of the picture’s 
success is due, of course, to the sterling 
direction of Raoul Walsh and Irving 
Cummings and the acting of Warner 
Baxter and Edmund Lowe. These men 
have steeped themselves in the O. Henry 
tradition to the point that they appear 
personally to have consulted his wishes. 

Baxter, in particular, invests his réle 
with an extraordinary tenderness and 
simplicity. All the O. Henry bandits 
we can remember, offhand, were of 
Spanish extraction; they all spoke en- 
gaging broken English and all were 
childlike and implacable by turns. For 
the way Mr. Baxter has limned these 
traits in the part of the Cisco Kid he 
cannot be too warmly praised. Edmund 
Lowe is as easy and as cavalierly effi- 
cient as Sergeant Micky Dunn as that 
worthy’s creator could have wished. 
Dorothy Burgess (of whom we don’t 
remember having heard before) fell con- 
siderably below the standard set by her 
male co-workers and also failed to con- 
vey the physical allure that seemed 


S IF in answer to the prayers of 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


called for. But she handled her broken 
English with a commendable freedom 
from the shortcomings so frequently ap- 
parent in the “me good girl” school of 
acting, and thereby agreeably surprised 
this department, who was prepared for 
the worst in this regard. 

The Movietone gives a very satisfac- 
tory account of itself, considering all 
the difficulties that outdoor recording 
must have offered. The speeches are 
well recorded. Only the incidental 


noises are faulty and lead one to the 
conclusion that most of them were bet- 
ter omitted altogether, or replaced on 





GRETA GARBO AND JOHN GILBERT 


Who picturize “The Green Hat,” disguised for 
screen purposes as “A Woman of Affairs” 


the sound track by studio effects, such 
as have been found to record better 
than the actual sounds do. If this were 
done the objection most people seem to 
stress in discussing the talkies would be 
removed. Galloping horses that sound 
like thunderstorms and handshakes that 
crack like a high explosive shell provide 
the traducers of this promising device 
with most of the material for their 
blatantly destructive cracks. 

Just a little more of the tireless in- 
genuity that has made possible such fine 
pictures as “In Old Arizona;” just an- 
other headache or two in hitherto head- 
acheless Hollywood—and the talking 





pictures can talk back at their critics 
and, perhaps, manage a rendition of 
that gratifying sound effect known as 
the last laugh. 


>>" A Woman of Affairs” 


GREAT EYEFULL; an aching heartfull 
A of Greta Garbo, and, for the rest— 
hooey; that sizes up the screen edition 
of “The Green Hat’ as far as this 
wretched department is concerned. Not 
John Gilbert, nor Lewis Stone, nor 
Douglas Fairbanks-the-slightly-young- 
er, nor Hobart Bosworth, Dorothy 
Sebastian and John Mack Brown col- 
lectively or in awkward groups could 
save this picture from utter phoniness, 

They were all there, and all tried 
hard, but you can’t make a silk purse 
out of an Armenian rug-dealer any more 
than certain movie moguls can make a 
bum out of Greta Garbo. Hard as they 
seem to try. 

Go on, we bitterly adjure you, and 
see this picture; we’re probably all 
wrong about it. And if it leads you to 
the reflection that a great actress’s best 
years are being smothered in a never- 
ending mess of tripe—write a letter 
about it to Louis B. Mayer. He won't 
mind. 


b> “Marquis Preferred” 


ECENT Adolphe Menjou pictures 
R would make ideal material for those 
puzzles in the Saturday Kiddie-Klub 
Kolumns which devote themselves to 
such problems as finding the little Fed- 
eral agent in the speakeasy or filling in 
the missing letters in the word 
L-ndb-rgh. 

Save for progressive variations in the 
neckwear of Mr. Menjou each one is 
more like the one before than the one 
before was like the one before. There’s 
no harm in them, and sometimes they 
have such eminently redeeming features 
as a few close-ups of Nora Lane—an 
uncommonly nice girl. They also pre- 
sent agreeable views of beds, butlers, 
gardenias and parquet floors, and their 
attempts at comical sub-titles are always 
inspiring in their dogged resolve to be 
funny, or die. 

But, nom d’un cochon (name of a 
pig) ! one can’t go on writing reviews of 
them for ever, can one? At any rate 
we'll be condamné if we can. 
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>> Ivory, 


N Liggett’s we saw the B-C can 
I opener, which we fell for heavily. 

It’s the best inexpensive opener we 
ever saw. You can’t cut your fingers 
while opening the can, and you can’t 
cut them on the can after it’s open, be- 
cause this affair cuts the top out of the 
can, not off it. Also, you can lift the 
can from hot water, open it, remove the 
contents, and dispose of the can with- 
out ever touching it with your hands. 
The opener works easily and is made 
to last. It has an efficient bottle opener, 
too. 

The same company that makes the 
opener, makes an adjustable closet bar 
which can be put up in about a minute, 
and has no screws nor nails to mar 
wood or plaster. You simply pull the 
bar out to the length required, put it 
in place with the rubber ends against the 
opposite walls, and snap down a little 
lever which wedges it in place. Then 
it’s up for keeps, and so strongly that 
you can swing on it if you want to. It’s 
a very useful thing in summer cottages, 
and isn’t by any means a temporary 
fixture. It can also be put to many 
other uses—as for instance for por- 
tieres, bathroom curtains, or to screen 
off part of a room. Useful too during 
house-cleaning day, since all the clothes 
can be removed from the closet in less 
than a minute. It comes in several 
sizes—19 to 29 inches, 29 to 39 inches, 
32 to 51 inches, 45 to 63 inches and 57 
to 75 inches. 


bp} THere’s a New Eveready flashlight 
which can be worked like an ordinary 
flashlight, or can be manipulated to 
focus the rays at a single point. As 
a searchlight it has a range of 200 feet. 
The lens ring is octagonal, so that it 
can’t roll off a table, and there is a 
safety lock switch which prevents its 
being lighted by mistake. At one end 
is a ring by which it can be hung up, 
like a lantern. 


fp New accessories for the bathroom 
we hope some day to design continue 
appearing here and there. The latest 
is a waterproof wrist watch—the 
Oyster watch—which you may see any 
day you're in New York down among 
the crawfish in a tank in Abercrombie’s 
window on Madison Avenue, ticking 
out the accurate time for a small bevy 
of indifferent goldfish. A swell watch 
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for persons like ourself who frequently 
climb into the tub with our watch on, 
and then have to go out and buy a new 
one. Or a nice present to give your 
laundress on her birthday. 


fp WE ARE IN A way sorry to have 
used that word “swell” in the last par- 
agraph. An anonymous carper in a 
letter received today took us severely 
to task for having used it in a descrip- 
tion of wall-paper in a previous issue. 
“You are,” he says, “on the downward 
path.” Well, we don’t mind that so 
much. It suggests that once, at least, 
we must have been on the heights. 
Nevertheless, we are a little hurt. We 
have always felt that the diction of this 
department was like a clear white gem- 
like flame among the smoky and lurid 
flares of the other pages. We have felt 
a pride in maintaining a standard which 
might perhaps serve as an example to 
less disciplined writers. We have 
striven to describe merchandise in such 
words as are used only by the Best 
People under the best circumstances, to 
use always le mot juste, the real fifty- 
cent word that you can’t even find in 
the cheap desk dictionaries. And so it 
hurts our pride to have one of these 
words questioned. We maintain that 
the word “swell” is a good honest word, 
a white-collar word with a clean record. 
We will defend this belief against any 
purist, pundit or philologist, with 
swords, pistols or ice picks, in any place 
designated, at any time. We issue this 
as an open challenge with full know- 
ledge of what it may entail. We will de- 
fend our use of the word “swell” to the 
death. It is a swell word. 


pS Some or THE new tile linoleum 
made by Congoleum-Nairn is hard to 
tell from real tile. It has a nonporous 
finish which is easy to clean, and comes 
in mixed green, grey, terra cotta and 
black. Another new pattern in linoleum 
counterfeits wide planks, for use in 
early American interiors. 


Sp Ir you’re building or rebuilding 
we think you might be interested in a 
complete closet unit, ready for installa- 
tion without doors,. which has a section 
for hangers with a sliding brass rod, 


space for hats, nine drawers of varying 
depths, made of gumwood finished in 
walnut. The upper drawers tilt, the 
lower ones are on roller bearings and 
steel tracks. The closet is four feet 
by one foot eight inches. 

Also a new composite wall tile that 
comes in sheets that can be sawed to 
fit around fixtures. The edges can be 
beveled with a plane or with sandpaper, 
and the joinings concealed with a 
special putty. It’s washable, can be 
nailed to lath or plaster, and has corner 
moldings to match. It can be had in 
white, blue, green, buff and yellow, or 
to order. 


p> Ir you nave a favorite horse, dog, 
cat, parrot or goldfish which you wish 
to have immortalized on canvas, ap- 
proach Abercrombie & Fitch, who will 
have the painting made for you by a 
certain Russian artist and ex-captain in 
the Russian Imperial Guard. And very 
lifelike he’ll make it, too. You'll almost 
expect to hear the picture bark—or 
whinny or mew of squawk or burble. 


bp WE Don’t KNow why you should 
be particularly interested in a new 
method of splitting logs, but we’re go- 
ing to tell you about it anyway. It is 
done with a wedge containing, in the 
blade, a chamber which holds black 
powder. You pour in the powder, drive 
in the wedge, light the fuse, there is a 
loud bang,.and the log is split. There’s 
only one thing we don’t like about it. 
We'd hate to take the first crack at that 
wedge with a maul. We'd be afraid the 
bang might come before we were ready. 


bp THere’s a water-power egg beater 
which can be attached to an ordinary 
water faucet and can be used to whip 
cream, make mayonnaise or for any pur- 
pose for which a beater is used. 

Also for the kitchen is a bread saw, 
made like an ordinary hack saw, and 
much better than the usual knife or saw 
edged knife in cutting fresh bread. 

And for the cellar, an ash receiver 
which does away with the work of shov- 
eling ashes out of the ash pit into cans. 
The can is placed on a sort of elevator 
and lowered by means of a hand crank 
into the ash pit under the fire box. 
Shake the furnace and the ashes fall 
into the can, which when full is cranked 
up to the cellar floor. 
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>> The College Trios at Scratch << 


persistence, downright expert coach- 

ing and the care and preparation 
of fleet mounts that the college indoor 
polo season finds the teams more closely 
matched than ever before, even better 
matched than other indoor teams from 
the same institutions. Basketball has 
not yet settled into its stride, which ac- 
counts for occasional upsets; nor has 
hockey yet reached its peak. But the 
galloping fraternity is tuning up teams 
that when they come up to the champ- 
ionship matches in March probably will 
be only two or three goals apart at the 
most, with the title itself, this time to 
be defended by Colonel Hyatt’s fancy 
riders from the Pennsylvania Military 
College, hanging in all likelihood on not 
more than a single goal, or perhaps a 
couple of penalties, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

There is, indeed, no game played in- 
doors by the collegians whose standard 
so closely approaches that of the fore- 
most amateur cavalry or riding and driv- 
ing club teams. Methods, both in 
horsemanship and stick work, as well 
as combination play, which includes a 
study of all the tricky angles of the 
various arenas in which the game is 
played, closely approach this year the 
standard set by such teams as the more 
richly experienced Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club, the New York Squadron 
A Class A team, and probably the Com- 
monwealth team of Boston, which is 
yet to appear, as this is written, in the 
championship arena in Manhattan. 

Indeed, the Squadron team, led by 
Captain George Matthews, has done ex- 
cellent service by playing such con- 
sistent polo that it has served as a yard- 
stick by which to measure the collegians. 
Whether this team is made up of Mat- 
thews, Jackson and Vietor, or with 
Bancroft at No. 3, it seems to go “all 
out” against any college team. This is 
probably due to the fact that Jackson 
and Bancroft, who made their outdoor 
reputations on a rather famous Prince- 
ton championship trio, seem to get more 
of a kick out of action against college 
players than against the clubmen. That 
is natural enough. Yale and P.M.C. have 
always been noted for their team work, 
while Princeton’s attack is somewhat 
differently organized because of the 
presence of Arthur Borden, an out- 
standing star. This year the gray- 


[> is a distinct triumph for sheer 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


shirted trio from Chester, Pennsylvania, 
has three experienced men in the field. 
Danny Jones at No. 3 is perhaps the 
most finished player in that position in 
college polo, although he has not the 
hitting range or the spectacular quali- 
ties of Forrester Clark, the huge Harv- 
ard player. Nicholls, now playing No. 
1, was a capable substitute last year, 
while Bower is another member of last 
season’s championship trio. The only 
loss is Whitehurst, one of the best No. 
2s in the college ranks. 

It was no surprise to find New York’s 
Squadron A losing to the West Point 
cadets. up the Hudson, and returning to 
defeat P.M.C. in their home armory on 
the same day. Riding strange mounts 
in the West Point riding hall, the New 
York cavalrymen were not at their best, 
which does not mean that the cadets are 
not building another of their very 
strong teams. Brandt, Beebe and Has- 
kell make a strong cadet outfit. Beebe 
is likely to rank before the season is 
over with the best of the college No. 
2’s, although Borden at his best is prob- 
ably the class of the lot. The evening 
game turned on by the Squadron was 
plainly their best effort of the season, 
for they came from behind and won in 
the last chukker, due to gradually im- 
proving team play, to a breaking up of 
the P.M.C. combination by Bancroft 
and Jackson, excellent feeding by Jack- 
son and the apparently wild but keenly 
calculated breaking away of Matthews, 
whose score settled the contest. For 
the first part of the contest Colonel 
Hyatt’s pupils seemed to be unbeatable. 
The players found their positions beau- 
tifully and the stroking was all that 
could be expected of champions. They 
were not quite up to the Squadron’s 
pressure, however. 


ARVARD is still the mystery though 

there should be nothing but con- 
fidence in this team once it has had a 
little more competition, for the Clark 
brothers are both formidable, and the 
team is as well mounted as any of them. 
Among the colleges there seems to be 
little advantage in the coaching, which, 
as in the case of the teams themselves, 
seems to be a fairly even thing. Yale, 


having opened a new arena, is under 
much less of a handicap this season than 
usual. The Blue is playing at home be- 
fore sizeable crowds which have been 
educated up to the galloping game. 

In the ranks of club competition there 
has been one remarkable feature, and 
that is the sudden rise of the 101st 
Cavalry of Brooklyn. Here is a team 
that seems at last to have struck the 
right combination of players, with Mil- 
ton Kornblum, Johnny Wallace and 
Walter Brachtel going into action in 
that order. Here again the edge over 
the Princeton team was only a goal, but 
it is safe to say that in this match, 
which promised so much for the future 
of the Brooklyn trio, there was more and 
better polo crowded into the four 
periods of play than has been turned 
on in the big Brooklyn arena in several 
seasons. Wallace, it is certain, has 
never played a better game, and his 
scoring from the No. 2 position was the 
feature of the match. Brachtel’s sup- 
port, however, accounted for the vic- 
tory that was gained only in an extra 
chukker. 


HE Brooklyn Riding and Driving 

Club and the Squadron have things 
so much their own way that it is a 
pleasure to find a real new threat on the 
horizon. There are no better horsemen 
around New York than these Brooklyn 
cavalrymen, but now they have achieved 
almost perfect stroking and a fine com- 
bination. It was the lack of the last 
factor as much as anything that has 
kept them out of the running with the 
top-notchers. They have now served 
notice that they are right up there and 
mean to stay there. So far as the am- 
ateur championship is concerned it 
would be a mistake to forget the team 
of West Point officers. Any team led 
by Charley Gerhardt is apt to be in 
the championship class, and Caperton, 
playing back this year, is surging right 
up into the same class. 

The championships, which this year 
may be played in the East for the last 
time for at least a year, so great is the 
clamor in the Middle West, promise to 
be the best and closest ever played. We 
shall see something of what the Chicago 
sector is doing with the game when 
Corpening brings along a team as he is 
quite likely to do before the season 
comes to its climax. 
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Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


Grand Melodrama 


By Dv Bose 
Pub- 


Mamba’s Daughters. 
Heywarp: Doubleday, Doran. 
lished February 2. 


N the novels of Du Bose Heyward, 
the white man finds the authentic 


mixture of humor, pathos and 
drama which he associates with the 
negro. In “Mamba’s Daughters,” 


Heyward has created two characters as 
typical and as notable as his Porgy. 
And the new novel equals the earlier 
one in humor, dramatic intensity and 
poetic conception. 

Over the story of Mamba and her 
children, black and white, broods the 
atmosphere of the old South, but on 
the left rumbles the thunder of the 
new. It is a story of Charleston and the 
interplay of old and new white, old and 
new negro, now tender, now noble, now 
grotesque, now passionate. Like Porgy, 
Mamba lived on Catfish Row with 
Hagar, her giant daughter and Lissa, 
her grandchild. The motivation of the 
plot is Mamba’s ambition for Lissa, and 
the story, too dependent upon detail 
and incident to be retold here, has to 
do with the outworking of that ambition 
and the way in which, at the last, 
Hagar’s sacrifice crowned Mamba’s ef- 
forts with success. Intertwined with 
this is the story of St. Julien Went- 
worth and his adjustment of the tradi- 
tions of gentle birth to the demands of 
contemporary life. Mamba’s first step 
for Lissa is to make herself into a 
white folks’ negress. She selects for 
her family the Wentworths, the typical 
poor aristocrats of Southern fiction, and 
their efforts and the effort of Maum 
Netta, their negress, to evade her are 
unsuccessful. Through the Went- 
worths, Hagar is sent to work in the 
back-country phosphate mines, where 
her colossal strength is absorbed other- 
wise than in perpetual encounters with 
the police, and where her character 
develops in strength and _ nobility 
through a series of poignant incidents 
until it reaches great heights at the 
last. 

Heyward’s negro characters are all 
rounded and real. And in Mamba and 
the back-country negroes and in Gray- 
son, the Northern negro clergyman, and 


‘climbers. 


the Broadens, the leading negroes of 
Charleston, he develops significantly 
the contrast between the old type negro 
and the new race-conscious type. His 
treatment of his white characters is a 
little over-sweet, but through them he 
gives a fine picture of Charleston 


The Most Discussed Books 


TS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 
best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 


New York—Brentano’s ; 
Rochester—Scrantoms, Inc. 
Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 
Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company ; 
Houston—Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.. 
Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 
Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 
Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s ; 

Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 
Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd; 

Portland, Oregon—J. K. Gill Company. 


Fiction 


Peder Victorius, by O. E. Rolvaag: Harper. A 
fine novel of Americanization among the 
Norwegians of North Dakota. 


Joseph and His Brethren, by H. W. Freeman: 
Holt. Lovers of the great tradition in Eng- 
lish fiction should not miss this story of a 
Sussex farm. Reviewed Jan. 16. 


The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold Zweig: 
Viking Press. Generally considered the best 
novel of the war. The story of a Russian 
prisoner and the lives on which his life im- 
pinged. 

The Wanderer, by Alain Fournier: Houghton, 
Mifflin. This is a moving story of a dreamer’s 
search for perfection written in simple and 
beautiful prose. 

Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: Alfred A. 
Knopf. This amiable if mechanical story of 
an old man, his sons and his grandson, will 
please admirers of Deeping’s novels. Re- 
viewed Oct. 10. 


Non-Fiction 

Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey: Har- 
court, Brace. A magnificent historical essay 
written in precise and living prose. Reviewed 
Dec. 26 

The Magic Island, by W. B. Seabrook: Harcourt, 
Brace. A vivid account of the voodooism, black 
magic and odd mixed society of Haiti. Re- 
viewed January 9. 

The Art of Thinking, by Abbé Dimnet: Simon 
and Schuster. A thoughtful Frenchman 
writes graciously and wisely of a lost art. 


Hows and Whys of Human Behavior, by George 
A. Dorsey: Harper. And a _ psychologist 
answers a lot of questions. 

John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet: 
Doubleday, Doran. This noble attempt at an 
American epic contains some of our finest 
contemporary verse. Reviewed Sept. 5 


society, the old régime and the social 
His humor is rich and varied; 
saturnine in the incident of Mamba and 
the judge’s teeth; ironic in the descrip- 
tions of parties, at the white Atkinsons 
and the black Broadens, childlike in 


innumerable negro scenes. But the 


novel is primarily the story of the three 
black women. Mamba’s story is es- 
sentially human; sad, brave, absurd, un- 
predictable, heartening. Lissa’s story 
is thematic. She is youth for which 
age has schemed and maturity sacrificed 
and the burden she bears is heavy. For 
that reason, her character is a little 
pallid and unconvincing. Only once 
does it assume large proportions and it 
is thereafter marred by an extremely 
inept ending. (Indeed you will do 
yourself and Du Bose Heyward a ser- 
vice if in reading you skip from the 
middle of page 300 to the bottom of 
page 308, where the temptation to 
moralize has overcome Mr. Heyward 
and produced an unfortunate prose 
hiatus in the rhythm of timeless poetry), 
Hagar’s story is grand melodrama and 
confirms this reader in the belief that 
Western literature has, in the negro, 
the only contemporary subject in the 
treatment of which melodrama is com- 
patible with dignity. The new psychol- 
ogy has given us material for psychic 
melodrama, but by and large, melo- 
drama is either comic or cheap. But 
in the story of Hagar where the im- 
mediacy of the negro’s response to emo- 
tion is tempered by the capacity for 
reasoned sacrifice which is the property 
of the adult, there is melodrama with 
great dignity. Mamba, indomitable and 
shameless old woman, and Hagar, great 
tragic figure, are characters that will 


live in the momory of the reader of | 


“Mamba’s Daughters.” 


The Week’s Reading 
Expiation. 
Published 


den:” Doubleday, Doran. 
February 1. 


oLDING her pen gently but firmly, 

Elizabeth continues to write novels 
made dramatic not by external events 
but by the play of character upon cir- 
cumstance. Her strokes are pitilessly 
distinct, but without malice. She is at 
her wittiest, most urbane and most pet- 
etrating in this story of Milly who 
sinned and expiated her sin. Ernest 
Bott died and left a thousand pounds to 
his wife and the rest of his large for- 
tune to a Home for Fallen Women— 


RR a 


— 


By Exizaseru, author of | 
“Elizabeth and Her German Gar- | 
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“My wife will know why.” Ominous 
Thereupon the Bott family, 
which was large and righteous, with two 
exceptions turned upon the authoress of 
their shame. Milly’s sister, long estrang- 
ed and poor, came like a vulture and 
flew off with the poor pickings. Her 
foolish middle-aged partner in sin left 
her for a girl. And the wages of Milly’s 
sin were high. But in the end she paid 
them. Milly, fat and forty, absurd 
figure and absurd age, and old lady 
Bott, past everything but wisdom, 
Agatha, the sister, and a score of 
sharply drawn characters animate this 
excellent novel. Cruel, almost unbear- 
ably so, “Expiation” is, but in its bitter 
laughter and secret tears there is a 
satisfying sense of proportion. It is 
a pity that, in our reading, for admira- 
tion of sex made morbid, style made 
precious, irony made trival, form made 
strange and life made superficial by the 
raucous voices of the barkers before the 
tent, we should so easily forget the work 
of Elizabeth, in which there are none 
of these things. 


Poems by Anne, Countess of Winchil- 
sea. Selected and with an introduc- 
tory essay by JouHn Muppieton 
Murry: Harper. Published Feb- 
ruary 1, 

Tue porns here printed have been se- 

lected and edited to the extent of having 

spelling and punctuation modernized by 

Middleton Murry who tells us in a de- 

lightful foreword that he is only doing 

what Wordsworth intended and was too 
lazy to do. The poetry of Lady Win- 
chilsea, who was a member of the court 
of James II, has been available to 
readers only in an inconvenient scholar’s 
edition or in the few excerpts to be 
found in anthologies. It will give pleas- 
ure to lovers of English verse. Written 
in the manner of her time, and frequent- 
ly in the hexameter beloved of Pope, 
epigrammatic, full of gracious compli- 


_ ment and classical allusion, Lady Win- 


chilsea’s poetry is notable for its emo- 
tional quality in an age which preferred 
intellectual verse. The biographical and 
critical essay by Middleton Murry is 
interesting and charmingly written. 


The Village Doctor. By Sura Kaye- 
Smitu: Dutton. Published Feb. 1. 
Suema Kays-Smirn’s feeling for the 
land, her literary charm, and her wide 
and ready sympathies are all that there 
is, in this novel, of the fine writer who 
created Joanna Godden. Strength, 
powerful characterization, dramatic in- 


tensity are lacking. Beauty of prose, 
poetic sensitivity, simplicity remain. 

The story is of a London doctor who, 
having bought a village practice (per- 
haps in the nineties), is impelled by 
loneliness to court and marry the 
daughter of a local farmer who has been 
educated above her station and who is 
madly in love with a neighbor. The 
girl is practical minded (and here the 
author’s complete understanding of her 
types is evident) and prefers station to 
love. She returns to her lover for a 
brief passionate interlude, but her hus- 
band’s devotion and the altered quality 
of her lover’s feelings turns her back 
to the paths of virtue and “society.” 
The doctor carries the ccmmunity 
through a typhus epidemic and all ends 
well. Readers who look for excitement 
or originality will not find it. Those 
who appreciate limpid prose, and who 
like a nature idyl, will enjoy “The Vil- 
lage Doctor.” It fairly tastes and 
smells of the country. 


Silver Circus. By A. E. Copparp: 
Knopf. Published February 1. 
THE stories in this collection range 
from the trivial, of which there is at 
least one, to the intensely dramatic. 
The short story seems increasingly to 
fall into one of two classes; it is a 
sketch, a vehicle for recording the 
minute observation, the mockery and the 
sensibility, and for displaying the poetic 
expression of the writer; or it is a 
frankly dramatic incident enshrined in 
prose, vivid and permanent, or not, ac- 
cording to the writer’s skill. Stories of 
both types are to be found in every col- 
lection of Coppard’s work. In “Silver 
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Circus,” the title story is intensely 
dramatic, and is fiendish nonsense as 
well. It is a story that makes one grin 
and gasp. “A Mirror for St. Luke” is 
the over-sensuous record of a tenuous 
mood. “That Fellow Tolstoy’’ is irony, 
with a sly, delicious, deft introduction. 
As in all of Coppard’s work, gracious, 
easy writing and humor distinguish the 
book. The impression which one re- 
ceives from “Silver Circus” is of Cop- 
pard as a sort of Lob-lie-by-the-fire, a 
slightly malicious sprite, peeping with 
a wry smile upon the privacy of his 
characters. If he weeps in secret over 
what he sees, his tears are faery, and 
do not dampen the crisp pages of his 
book. 


The Magnificent Montmorency. By 

Cyriz Hugues Hartmann: Dutton. 
Scotland’s Royal Line. By Grant R. 

Francis: Dutton. February 2. 
“Tue Maeniricent MontTmMorency” 
is an excellent biography of the chron- 
icle type written in a _ laconic 
style which enhances the picturesque 
quality of the events recorded. It is 
highly readable and well enough docu- 
mented to satisfy the student. The 
period covered is that of France during 
the quarrels between Marie de Medici 
and Richelieu for the control of Louis 
XIII. It was an important time, 
politically, because, under Richelieu, 
the power of the great nobles, gradually 
undermined since the time of Louis XI, 
finally collapsed; and after the Siege 
of La Rochelle the Hugenots ceased to 
be a powerful party and became merely 
a tolerated sect. Montmorency, the 
premier peer of France, a great soul, 
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a magnificent figure of a man, “to 
whom the hazards of war were the very 
breath of life,” brave, amorous, gener- 
ous, lived largely and died courage- 
ously. Having engaged in a rebeilion 
against Richelieu with Gaston d’- 
Orleans, he was captured, tried and ex- 
ecuted, possibly betrayed by his 
leader. 

Montmorency’s wife was that Marie 
Felice Orsini of whom it was said that 
she loved God only a little less than she 
loved her husband, and whose life has 
been the subject of many biographies. 
Americans will be especially interested 
in Montmorency and his wife because, 
although they kept court in Languedoc, 
they lived while in Paris at lovely 
Chantilly, where, although not rivalling 
the famous Hotel de Rambouillet, they 
extended their patronage to the arts. 
It was after Montmorency’s execution 


that Chantilly passed, through his 
sister, into the possession of the 
Condés. 


Not nearly so interesting, although 
the material should have made it more 
so, is “Scotland’s Royal Line.” The 
tragic Stuarts have figured much in 
biography and chronicle of late. The 
earlier Stuarts are far more interest- 
ingly treated in Cook’s recent book, 
“Their Majesties of Scotland,” than 
here. More than half of this book is 
devoted to the Jacobite uprisings, and 
there is a good biographical essay on 
Charles Edward. Controversial mate- 
rial is temperately handled. ‘The style 
is agreeable. 


The Chosen People. By Jerome and 
Jean Tuaravp, translated by Fran- 
ces Witson Hvarp: Longmans, 
Green. 

THe Tuaravups have written many 

novels of Jewish life and scene. It is 

fortunate for readers that they should 
have chosen to prepare this brief, dra- 
matic history of the Jews from the 
early Middle Ages to the present. Writ- 
ten in broad sweeping lines, and rather 
as a series of brilliant pictures than as 

a continuous chronicle, “The Chosen 

People” is the best type of popular his- 

tory. The Tharauds appear to under- 

stand the salient qualities of the race 
which they celebrate, and they write 
with insight and poetic fervor. Through 
the specific stories which they tell, 
these qualities are admirably illustrated. 

From the Ghetto, heroes unknown to 

many of us have sprung. There was 

Maimonides, who, in the thirteenth, 

greatest of centuries, when the coming 


Renaissance began te announce itself 
in men’s minds, sought to rid the law 
of its incrustations of ritual, and whose 
powerful, impious pencil horrified the 
Talmudists. From his time on, other 
brave men arose to combat orthodoxy 
and amalgamate the ancient faith with 
the refound philosophy of Greece. 
Spinoza, himself, was driven from the 
Ghetto by the fanaticism of the rabbis. 
“The enthusiasm, the love of the mar- 
vellous, the readiness to escape into a 
dream that are so characteristic of the 
Jewish soul and yet are so exactly op- 
posed to the centuries of Talmudic edu- 
cation, wrangling, dry and _ critical 
spirit” is explained succinctly in the 








To Be Published Next Week 
Generally Speaking. By G. 
CHESTERTON: Dodd, Mead. Feb. 10. 


Coming Country. By Sir F. YOUNG: 
HUSBAND: Dutton. Feb. 8. 


You Can’t Print That. By GEORGE 
SELDES: Payson, Clark. Feb. 9. 


Charlotte Corday. By MERLE CHER: 
Appleton. Feb. 8. 


Linden Walk Tragedy. By FoxHALL 
DAINGERFIELD: Appleton. Feb. 10. 


Bandaged Face. By ZiTA INEZ PON- 
DER: Macaulay. Feb. 9. 


By V. SACKVILLE- 
Feb. 8. 


Twelve Days. 
WEST: Doubleday, Doran. 


This Blind Rose. By 
WOLFE: Doubleday, Doran. 


HUMBERT 
Feb. 8. 


Mountain Against Mountain. By 
ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE: Double- 
day, Doran. Feb. 8. 


The Life of Charles M. Doughty. By 
sage HoGARTH: Doubleday, Doran. 
eb. 8. 


Sea Coast of Bohemia. By CHRISTO- 
ee Doubleday, Doran. 
eb. 8. 


Souvenir. By Fitoyp DELL: Double- 
day, Doran. Feb. 8. 








fantastic story of Sabbatai-Zevi, the 
Seventeenth Century Messiah who 
aroused the Ghettos of Europe to a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, signed his mes- 
sages “The Lord your God,” marched 
to dethrone the Sultan, and, taken cap- 
tive, embraced Islam rather than suffer 
death. An interlude on Jewish humor 
describes Charlie Chaplin as the typi- 
cal “schlemil.” 

The last half of the book is devoted 
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in 
to the growth of nationalism among the f qu 
Jews. Moses Mendelssohn, who liye ) th 
in the late Eighteenth Century whe) ™ 
romanticism flourished and translated |) fit 
the Hebrew Bible into German and who | 
bade his followers be good Jews at), W! 
home but good Germans abroad, was |) is 
the great leader of this movement, and} th 
“the father of the modern Jew.” The} of 
final chapters are given to a dispas-| th 
sionate account of Zionism. The trans-| Hi 
lation of the book is admirable as js} 0 
all Mrs. Huard’s work. “The Chosen} 2— 
People” is a thoroughly interesting book, | of 
tel 
The Peep Show: By Auice Dupenty,}) au 
Putnam. Published February 1. ) ful 
“Tyr Prep Suow” is a remarkable book | si 
for two reasons: first, because it at-| let 
tempts.something entirely new and dif- | fo 
ferent; and second, because it is ex-} 4” 
tremely well done. Penelope Wilson | the 
has survived a very secluded and un-| fre 
happy childhood in the care of two| i | 
domineering old aunts, and has reached che 
the age of forty alone in the world. She | has 
attempts to throw off the shackles of | nal 
restraint they have bound around her, | 
and really live. She determines that she | edi 
will never grow old. She meets and) J% 
falls in love with a young man who} by 
wants to marry her. He knows nothing | 2 
about her and will not listen to any-| ‘ 
thing she wants to tell him about her- dif 
self. Meanwhile, she is unable to rid No 
herself of the feeling that her aunts are : 
still attempting to run her life. She > ©" 
makes her fiancée accompany her to her anc 
home town, and while there she faints | ™& 
at something he tells her. From that} '“ 
point on, her life passes in review in} ™' 
reverse order. Her dream begins with | ©” 
the present day and works backward, lite 
with all the charzcters, including the tha 
ghosts of her aunts, getting younger} ‘'' 
every day. It is through the medium of Sou 
her dream that the reader is informed | 44y 
of an event in her childhood which ties | °Y* 
up with the remark that causes her to | 
faint. It is a dramatic story, the I 
dénouement is a genuine surprise and and 
the whole story is refreshingly new and | 'V! 
original as well as beautifully and del- 
icately told. En, 
Mixton Byron. Edi 
Bra 
This Side of Jordan. By Roark Brap- othe 
FrorpD. Harper. Published Feb- f ‘*™ 
ruary 1. | tare 
It WOULD BE INTERESTING to go into 4 shiy 
study of the negro in literary history. Peo 
So comparatively recent is the popu- | "4 
larity of the American African fiction- | 4 
ally that it is doubtful if the time is yet | P°™ 
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ripe for an intelligently comprehensive 
investigation. More and more fre- 
quently we discover this race appearing 
through the medium of typography and 
more and more serious and genuine we 
find the treatment. 

From the general to the particular, 
we turn to Mr. Roark Bradford, There 
is no doubt that he owns a pair of ears 
that are sensitively attuned to shadings 


the spoken to the written with accuracy. 
His negroes are Louisiana negroes, 
country negroes who live and work on 
a large cotton plantation. The spirit 
of his story is, mostly, happy and con- 
tented. Life on a Louisiana plantation 
among its tenants is pictured delight- 
fully, this particular phase of it—the 
singing, jawing farm-hands. There are, 
Mr. Brad- 
ford’s story concerns Didge. ‘Carefree 
and ignorant (in the accepted sense of 
the adjective), Didge passes before us 
There 
is something lyric and beautiful in this 
change in the black girl as the author 
has presented it. something even poig- 
nant. When a Northern negress appears 


educated but sensible, plantation-reared 


by remaining the primitive. Here, in 
a rather melodramatic and colorful 
scene, Mr. Bradford conveys the vast 
which lie between the 
Northern and Southern negroes. 

The story itself seems unimportant 
compared to the wealth of sound, color 
and lore which is presented. It is by no 
means so rich a book as Julia Peterkin’s 
recent novel, “Scarlet Sister Mary,” for 
instance, but it is a thoroughly real 
contribution to our growing sectional 
literature of the negro, and it may be 
that in this careful collection of data, 
viewing the negro in the North and 
South, East and West, we shall some 
day be able to look upon him, with clear 
eyes. Ben Wasson. 

Books published after January 15 
and received too late for detailed 
review: 


England from Wordsworth to Dickens. 
Edited by R. W. Kine: Harcourt, 
Brace. Tus 1s a fourth volume in an- 
other of Harcourt, Brace’s valuable 
series; English Life in English Litera- 
ture, a series under the general editor- 
ship of Eileen Power whose ‘Medieval 
People” has given so much pleasure, 
and A. W. Read. The series presents 
material drawn entirely from contem- 
porary literary sources, illustrating the 
social environment in which the great 
English authors lived and worked. So 


far, every volume published is not only 
valuable to students but interesting to 
general readers. These books should be 
part of the equipment of English and 
history class-rooms. 


The Founding of Western Civilization. 
By George C, Setitery and A. C. 
Krey: Harper. Tuts 1s an interpreta- 
tion of medieval civilization in terms of 
its influence on the present-day world. 
The authors have prepared for the 
general reader a lucid, vivid and 
thorough digest of primary and 
secondary sources of information on 
the ‘“‘temper, achievements, successes, 
failures, prejudices and aspirations of 
our medieval ancestors.” The book 
is admirably well balanced and very 
readable. Taken with its bibliography 
which makes the mouth water, it is to 
a passionate medievalist, both a guide 
and a temptation to further reading. 
And the casual reader who wants one 
book on the Middle Ages will find this 
one excellent. 


The Netherlands in the World War, 
Studies in the War History of a Neutral, 
Vol. IV. A voiume devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Dutch finances during the 
war by various authorities; and 

Russia in the Economic War. By 
Baron Boris Notpe, both published by 
the Yale University Press under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


War as an Instrument of National 
Policy. By James T. SHorwetv: Har- 
court, Brace. Writing both as historian 
and philosopher, Professor Shotwell 
has developed in this book an original 
and profound study of the whole his- 
tory and nature of war. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Commission at the 
Paris Peace Conference. His book is 
authoritative and important. 


Letters of the Empress Frederick. 
Edited by Sir Freperick Ponsonsy: 
Maemillan. Tus 1s ‘a typical “‘life and 
letters,” discreet, interesting, sympa- 
thetic. The life of Queen Victoria’s 
daughter and the Kaiser’s mother cov- 


ered an important period in history. 


A Wayfarer in Austria. By G. E. R. 
Gepyre: Houghton, Mifflin. A Gay, 
thorough and useful addition to an ex- 
cellent series of narrative guide-books. 


Andrew Jackson. By Davip Karsner: 
Brentano. Tuis 1s a spirited biography, 
well ordered and penetrating. It is un- 
fortunately given a journalistic turn by 
the persistent use of the present tense. 
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A Best-Seller Everywhere 





Peder 


Victorious 
By O. E. Rolvaag 


“An admirable sequel to Giants in the Earth, 
which readers of high-minded and thought- 
ful fiction will enjoy. Peder, the baby of 
that book, has grown up here to face the 
problem and process of Americanization.”— 
The Outlook. 


HARPER $2.50 














BE AMONG THE FIRST TO DISCUSS 


THIS BOOK INTELLIGENTLY ! 


SEEING’S BELIEVING 
By Gerard Hopkins 


| “There isn’t a man writing to-day either 


for the stage or in the novel whose dialogue 
is so telling. There were times when I 
simply felt like cheering this dialogue at the 
top of my voice. It was immense! It is 
an amazingly rollicking story on a serious 
theme.”———Nat Ferber. 50 


THE HOUSE THAT 
WHISPERED 
By Samuel Emery 
Winner of the Dutton Mystery Prize for 
February. $2.00 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


| This new novel by the author of Joanna 


Godden won the Dutton Bock of the Month 
Prize for February. $2.50 


Send for profusely illustrated spring catalogue 
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moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed 
items, unexpurgated translations and ex- 
ceptional reprints may be had through 
this entirely unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 
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Picked at Random 


By Wa Ter R. Brooks 


Seven times in this 
volume Lord Dun- 
sany draws the 
magic circle and 
lights the mysterious powder and mut- 
ters the magic words, but only twice 
does the incantation work. Are the 
spirits growing weary of being sum- 
moned? In the past this enchanter has 
given them little rest. No one could 
more quickly and more completely than 
he produce a fearsome genie from a very 
ordinary looking bottle. But in only 
two of these plays does he do the trick: 
n “Atalanta in Wimbledon,” which is 
about a girl who puts an advertisement 
in the “Morning Post” to the effect that 
she will bestow her hand upon whoever 
can vanquish her at ping-pong, losers 
to be beheaded; the other about an 
elderly gentleman who buys from an 
alchemist the formula for calling up 
supernatural beings, and who then calls 
up the Spirit of Laughter, with unfor- 
tunate results. These two are the old 
Dunsany; the rest just don’t seem some- 
how to come off. 


Lord Dunsany’s 
Seven Modern Comedies 
Putnam 


This book has noth- 
ing in common with 
the usual travel 
book dealing with 
the Far East. You will comb its pages 
in vain for a statistic, for a Significant 
Fact, for any of those things which 
traveling journalists usually seek. Here 
are only vivid, witty sketches of unim- 
portant things and people—carved 
cherry stones which will, however, give 
you a clearer picture of the orchard in 
which they grew than any detailed 
description, with maps. Miss Benson is 
one of our favorite writers, and we don’t 
care who knows it. 


Stella Benson’s 
Worlds Within Worlds 
Harper 


The orthodox the- 
Montague Summers’s ological bias of the 
The Vampire 
Dutton author considerably 
narrows the scope 
and value of this inquiry into the 
vampire legend. If you look for a 
scientific interpretation, you will not 
find it here. The following quotation 
shows his method: “Can the Devil en- 
dow a body with these qualities of sub- 
tilty, rarification, increase and dimin- 
ishing, so that it may pass through 
doors and windows? I 
answer that there is no doubt the demon 
can do this, and to deny the proposi- 
tion is hardly orthodox. For S. 
Thomas says...” And so on. 
The book is nevertheless a storehouse 


Outlook and Independen 


of curious and interesting lore. If there 


is little attempt to arrange or correlate | 
the facts and beliefs presented, these are [ 


interesting in themselves, 


and the | 


horror lover will find enough prema. {| 
ture burials and ghouls and necrophiles | 


and speaking corpses and cannibals and 
suicides and werewolves and _ other 
demons: to keep him shuddering for 
some time. 


Mr. Graham _ unques- 
tionably knows Russia, 
from tsar to moujik, 
And Russia, during, as 
well as before and after the Revolution, 


Stephen Graham’s 
The Lay Confessor 
Knopf 


Ww! 
: 
ha 
an 
he 





forms the background of his story of 
a sort of unscientific psychoanalyst who 
though he could confess and cure others, 
could confess himself to no one. For 
us, the background was the intelligible 
and interesting part of the novel. 
Against it Therese and Nastya and 
Sasha and Epiphanov act in a sort of 
phantasmagoric puppet show, in which 
we understand neither their motives nor 
their emotions. We cannot identify 
ourself with them; their triumphs and 
disasters leave us cold. But the picture 
of Russia is very convincing. 


Fragments of the auto- 
biography of an adven- 
turer in the South Seas, 
who wandered up and down among the 


Cannibal Jack 
Putnam 





Eu 


dui 
abl 





islands for some fifty years. The ex- 
ercise book containing an account of 
various happenings in the years 1843- 
47 was presented by Cannibal Jack to 
a missionary who visited the island of 
Mare in 1889. This gentleman is re- 
sponsible for the publication. The au- 
thor’s text has been changed in only 
minor details, with the result that there 
is a good deal of color to the narrative, 
but also some obscurity. It is an inter- 
esting, if a not very important addition , 
to the literature of adventure.. 


This sophisticated 


Francis de Miomandre’s story of a middle- 


Orientale 


Brentano class French 
family is told 
with great speed and clarity. In 


the first few pages one finds the in- 
evitably bored wife, but only in France 
would one expect to find a Chinese 
Mandarin to make the third corner of 
the triangle—a triangle with an extra 
corner thrown in for good measure. It 
is a delicate dish to set before the al- 
ready emancipated American woman. 
So deftly and swiftly told that one 
gasps at the tragedy of the last page and 
wonders at the duplicity of these 
Orientals. Not an important book, but 
delightfully handled. 
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' 
; 
HE FREEDOM of the press, like 
y several other abstractions of 
modern invention, is an_ ideal 


which it is easier to talk about than to 
achieve. So long as I can remember, I 
have listened to all the arguments for 
‘and against free speech, and I have 
heard all the reasons why this and that 
type of paper is, or is not, in a position 
ito print the whole truth. My own ex- 
perience has been that the less a paper 
talks about freedom of speech, the 
easier it is for its contributors to write 
freely. The worst form of censorship 
is that exercised by people who, being 
idealists, are in possession of the Abso- 
lute Truth, and therefore will not per- 
mit any one to express opinions contrary 
to whatever theory or panacea is of- 
ficially advocated. 

Mr. George Seldes, in “You Can’t 
Print That” (Payson and Clarke), has 
set out to show the handicaps under 
which the foreign correspondents of 
American newspapers suffer, now that 
Europe has been democratized in ac- 
cordance with the principles enunciated 
during the Great War. It is a lament- 
able tale, only equaled by the similar 
tales that were told before the War, 
though ascribable to different causes. 
‘In his search for facts,’ says Mr. 
Seldes, “the newspaperman on foreign 





service contends with more censorship, 
propaganda, intimidation and _ fre- 


quently terrorism in Continental Eur- 
ope nowadays than in that supposedly 
dark journalistic age which preceded 
the world war. Progress has been made 
in the past ten years, but of all the 
liberties which were outlawed and de- 


based during the great conflict, that of 


the press seems to have recovered 
least.” 

As a writer whose journalistic ac- 
tivities largely belonged to that “dark” 
age before the War, I am slightly puz- 
tled by the sinister connotations of that 
adjective. As I recall it, the chief 
terrors of that period were two: either 
me wrote for commercially successful 
bapers and was subjected to the gentle 
pressure of advertisers; or one wrote 
for subsidized papers, innocent of ad- 
ertisers, or defiant of them, and one 
vas subjected to the pressure of the 
particular propaganda for which the 
publication in question was subsidized. 
Un the whole, the commercially suc- 
essful papers were fairer than their 
nore lofty contemporaries, but none of 
hem ever permitted complete freedom 
of speech, nor dared to tell the whole 


Sp Readers and Writers ~~ 


By ERNEST BOYD 


truth. According to Mr. Seldes, the 
same conditions still prevail, and he has 
tried in this book to reveal some of the 
facts which were suppressed from his 
dispatches. 

Having read his book carefully, I 
regret to say that I have not discovered 
any particular revelation which throws 
a new light upon any of the countries 
where Mr. Seldes was stationed. It 
will not be news to most people, I 
fancy, that the representatives of the 
United States in Mexico have been bit- 
terly hostile to the Mexican point of 
view. We are all aware that Mussolini 
does not allow the exact facts to be 
presented when they reflect upon some 
of the peculiar methods whereby the 
Fascist millenium is maintained. No- 
body imagines that Soviet Russia is 
any more disposed to permit uncompli- 
mentary comments upon the existing 
régime than is Free State Ireland, or the 
United States of America. In other 
words, governments will be govern- 
ments. 

Perhaps this indicates rather more 
resentment upon the part of Mr. Seldes 
than his book actually contains. For 
the most part, the case he wishes to 
prove is subordinated to his journalistic 
instinct of “telling the story.”’ Nor is 
there any denying that they are good 
stories, interestingly told, the racy, ad- 
venturous incidents which are the high 
spots of the foreign correspondent’s 
life. Most of them concern events 
which are familiar, in outline at least. 


tT must have been exasperating 

to Mr. Seldes, who is a highly en- 
terprising journalist, to find some of 
his best “scoops” wasted through the 
unsympathetic attitude of a censor. He 
is very indignant at the spinelessness 
of American diplomats when confronted 
by the tyrannies of Fascist hooligans, 
and he thinks that they might do more 
for American citizens who come into 
conflict with the embattled hosts of 
European obscurantism. He believes 
that the British Government looks after 
its nationals, and likewise, that Reuter’s 
is more independent of official propa- 
ganda than the Havas Agency. 

Having worked for some years in 
the British foreign service, and having 
observed the relations between Reuter’s 
correspondents and British foreign of- 
ficials, I confess that I do not share the 
illusions of Mr. Seldes. The conditions 
under which foreign representatives are 
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What will 
your trip 
be like? 


Will it be a failure or the successful 
realization of your fondest hopes? 
Will you return utterly disappointed 
or amazingly exhilarated by all the 
joys you have experienced abroad? 


The thrills and sights are always 
there, but it is the way you travel 
that counts. When you join an Amer- 
ican Express Escorted Tour you be- 
come part of a delightful group for 
whom Europe is a great adventure. 
You follow a pleasure path mapped 
out for you in advance. No travel 
worries to bother you, to cause de- 
lays; no troubles with reservations, 
tickets, meals en route, baggage— 
only carefree vacation days packed 
rich with comfort and excitement.. 
under the guidance of an experienced 
Tour Manager. 


Send for any of the booklets listed 
below. They will supply you with 
information which every prospective 
traveler should know. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


(B) 65 Broadway- - - - - - NewYork 
58 E. Washington Street ©- + Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
O Limited Expense Tours—Summer Months, $412 up 
O Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
O Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 
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Insanity: Another Legal Fiction 


(Continued from Page 206) 


hibition agent, to strip him of his for- 
tune while he was still in prison. 

Witness after witness testified con- 
cerning the volcanic effect that any men- 
tion of his wife’s divorce suit had on 
Remus. He would, said Richard E. 
Simmons, counsel for the Ohio and Ken- 
tucky Distilling Company, “‘gesticulate 
with his hands, perspiration would stand 
out on his forehead, his voice would 
rise, his muscles become bound.” Still 
the volume of testimony piled up and 
the clownish dramatics of the defendant 
continued. He exploded time after 
time in the courtroom and once col- 
lapsed. He was giving ample evidence 
of those same “brainstorms” to which 
his witnesses said he was subject. Here 
the alienists intruded themselves again. 
They told ¢he court that the brainstorms 
were not evidences of insanity, and that 
they conformed neither to the term 
“mania,” nor to the manifestations of 
paranoia. 

Then came Remus’s closing speech. 
All the artifices of eighteen years of law 
practice, all the teary forensics of the 
old wheedler, all the shrewdness of the 
man himself, went into that plea for 
life. He solemnly invented for himself 
a mental disease. He had been suffer- 
ing, he said, from “transitory manical 
insanity.” It was December 19 when 
he had finished his exhaustive homily, 
and then he made a last bow to his in- 
tent listeners. With a tender, all-en- 
circling smile, George Remus said to the 
jury: “I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

The next day, after only nineteen 
minutes of deliberation, that Cincin- 
nati jury of sturdy Americans gave 
their common sense judgment: they 
found Remus not guilty because of in- 
sanity. The bootlegger eventually was 
committed to an insane hospital, but a 
few months later on appeal to the Ohio 
Supreme Court he won his freedom as 
a completely normal person. And as 
the supreme comment on the jury’s ver- 
dict, there was this explanation by one 
member as to why he had voted for 
Remus’s acquittal: ““He didn’t have any 
Christmas last year,” said the juror 
soberly, “and we wanted to see him 
have one this year.” 


HE Remus case has given courage to - 


thinking individuals. It has out- 
raged them into announcing a private 
opinion long suppressed by the weight 
of legal tradition—an opinion, a con- 
viction, that the question of a crimin- 
al’s sanity should be taken entirely out 


of the hands of the run-of-mine lay 
jury. 

Automatically, this would dispose of 
the clash of scientific testimony which 
so often has shamed presentation of the 
insanity plea. The word “shamed” is 
used advisedly, for not even psychi- 
atrists themselves will deny that emi- 
nent members of their profession have 
contributed to the seducing of justice. 
They had, true, no part in the Remus 
farce, (he presented no alienists in his 
own defense), but the Thaw case, the 
trial of Leopold and Loeb, and any 
number of others will testify that, when 
there is money to pay for them, oblig- 
ing neurologists may be found. There 
are, of course, occasions when the de- 
fense alienist is not called upon or is 
unable to speak out concerning the 
criminal’s responsibility. He is asked 
long hypothetical questions based on the 


* testimony of previous witnesses for his 


side. Honest as the expert may be, his 
answers perpetrate a fraud as surely as 
would a falsehood. 


BANDONMENT of the jury system in 
A insanity cases will not be accomp- 
lished without a struggle, even though 
two States have already ventured ten- 
tatively in that direction. It may be 
that, for the time being, we will have to 
accept measured reforms. But even 
half-way measures are better than none. 
If the American jury, say, like the Eng- 
lish jury, was allowed to return a ver- 
dict of “guilty but insane” the situation 
in this country would be less desperate. 
It would, at least, prevent the turning 
back of depraved men into society to 
repeat their depredations. 

But assuming that the jury hearing 
can be eliminated, what then will be the 
machinery? Undoubtedly the real 
power must lie with impartial commis- 
sions of alienists. A memory of the 
antic Robin case need not deter us. That 
was an extraordinary circumstance and 
a mistake was made. There must 
always be the element of human falli- 
bility in any justice, but there can be 
no question that a group of men trained 
to expertness in the very field wherein 
they are called upon to exercise judg- 
ment must reduce the percentage of 
error to its lowest possible minimum. 

There will necessarily be, if our pres- 
ent judiciary system is continued, a 
compromise with the legal profession. 
It is jealous of the power of commit- 
ment, maintaining the traditional view 
that only courts should deprive an in- 
dividual of his liberty.. Perhaps con- 
stituting a judge as the final authority 
is wise. He is an automatic check on 
the alienists. If they disagree, if he is 
dissatisfied with the accuracy of their 
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findings, let him refer the specific case} 
to still another medical commission, In} 
practice, it will be found that alienists’| 
recommendations will be tantamount to} 
a judicial decision. 

The Massachusetts law is undoubted- 
ly the best that has thus far been de- 
vised in this country. It has been 
endorsed by doctors and lawyers to- 
gether and by the National Crime Con- 
mission, and it had worked out so well 
that those who originally opposed it in 
Massachusetts are now its strong advo- 
cates. The law, passed in 1921, 
provides for the examination before 
trial of all individuals who are charged 
with murder and all individuals who 
have been previously indicted or con- 
victed of a felony. 

The sanity tests are continued as 
long as is necessary and the results 
turned over to the court where they are 
available to the judge and to both de- 
fense and State attorneys. There is no 
compulsion on either side to accept the 
alienists’ report, but in seven years there 
have been almost no cases where the re- 
port failed of acceptance. The very 
impartiality of the testimony has made 
it binding. And—this seems to me a 
vital point—no mad murderer can be re- 
leased from a State hospital without a 
pardon from the Governor. Further- 
more, that pardon is not forthcoming 
unless the Department of Mental Dis- 
eases has certified to the Governor that 
the man is sane and no longer a menace 
to society. 


EMEDIES thus far suggested have been 
R premised on the retention of our 
joresent judicial system. If the revolu- 
tionary proposal of ex-Governor Smith 
of New York to take the sentencing 
power out of the hands of judges were 
accepted, the insanity plea would be 
automatically disposed of.” Mr. Smith’s 
plan, a plan which he admits is still only 
tentative and not ready for submission 
to legislatures, would ask juries in all 
cases to pass on only one question: 
whether the defendant had committed 
the illegal acts charged against him. If 
he were found guilty, the disposition of 
his case would be no concern of the jury 
or judge. It would go to a special 
board of experts, a board made up of) 
legal authorities, penologists and psy- 
chiatrists. If he were found insane by) 
the psychiatrists he would automaticaly 
ly be placed in an asylum. 

The Smith plan is, of course, the 
essentially proper solution of the prob 
lem of the insanity plea. But it is 
plan which, in other respects, still i 
full of faults and inconsistencies. 1 
eventually will be worked out but thé 
time is not yet. 
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Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules— many of which 

may be easily followed t in your own ie, 
or, while teaveling You will find inthis little 
book a wealth of information about food elemen 

and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets the correction 
of various chronic maladies. = 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order a:ivertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 

























HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Bullding, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SALTS 


At home, at the theatre, while shop- 
ping or traveling, or if you find yourself 
in stuffy rooms or crowded places, the 
pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies 
the nerves, counteracts faintness and 
weariness. It is invigorating—a delight 
and comfort. Sold everywhere. 


Scieffelin & Co., 16-26 Cooper Sq., New York, 




















COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of 


30 GAMES oF 
SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetime of Entertainment. 


All different—60c, dealers or postpaid 
LEWIS—Publisher, 28 Electric Bldg.,Cineinnats O. 
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What Are Your 


Travel Plans? 


We have Travel Bureau Racks full 
and overflowing with rich suggestion 
in the way of beautifully detailed 
literature. The stereotyped and un- 
usual things to do are all listed. What 
are your needs? 


SUGGESTIONS 
National Parks—Summer tours 


Hotels—Small and large 
Dude Ranches—Hunting 


Cruises—Mediterrancan—Bahamas 
West Indies—Bermuda—Hawaii 
—South Africa 


ALL INTERESTS IN EUROPE 


Music Festivals. German Spas 
where aches and pains are magically 
dispersed. 


Tours,—conducted and independent, 
—by train or motor, or combination 
of both. 


Motor cars hired or “Drive your- 
self.” 


Hotels and pensions—The unusual 
and the off the beaten track ways. 


Write us for details 
Outlook and Independent 
Travel Bureau 
EVA R. DIXON 


Director 


New York 
120 E. 16th St. 


London 
14 Regent Street 














Readers and Writers 
(Continued from Page 233) 


permitted by their governments to as- 
sist their nationals when in distress are 
limited. One can only do what one is 
officially authorized to do, unless one has 
a lot of private capital and a consum- 
ing desire to be a_ philanthropist. 
American officials abroad are presum- 
ably controlled by the State Depart- 
ment and act according to instructions. 
If they are not always up to the 
standard of their European colleagues, 
it seems to me the remedy lies with the 
American people. They must, of 
necessity, be at a certain disadvantage 
in Europe, where conditions are so very 
unfamiliar to them. But as for assist- 
ing American citizens abroad, I should 
imagine that American officials do quite 
as much as the officials of other govern- 
ments do for their nationals. 

I agree with Mr. Seldes that it is 
a pity that all the facts, disgraceful 
and otherwise, concerning European 
political and financial intrigue are not 
available to the American people. It 
is, however, a rather disconcerting 
thought that such papers as do attempt 
to provide the information suppressed 
or ignored in the popular newspapers, 
get very little support from the public 
they are so anxious to serve. The best 
guarantee of a small circulation is the 
determination to tell the whole truth. 
If the public were as restive as Mr. 
Seldes in the face of this conspiracy to 
deceive it, then the circulation figures 
of the world’s press would be very dif- 
ferent. I fear that, in common with 
most journalists who are perturbed by 
existing conditions in the press, he 
credits the public with virtues which it 
does not, except for a_negligeable 
minority, possess. 

The average man no more desires to 
be accurately and honestly informed 
about European affairs than he wishes 
to be accurately and honestly informed 
about his own affairs. The person who 
really issues the ukase: “you can’t print 
that” is not the wicked censor or the 
timid newspaper proprietor. In the last 
analysis, it is the consumer, who gets 
precisely the amount and the kind of 
truth which he wants, or can tolerate. 
If two million readers in this country 
preferred the ideas and the informa- 
tion provided, say, by Mr. Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, then the “Nation” would 
have the same circulation as the “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” Mr. Lorimer knows 
what the public wants. Mr. Villard 
knows what he thinks it ought to want. 
It is for the public to decide which of 
them is right. 
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He Chose the Way 
to Larger Success 


In Peoria there lives a man named Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to set his plans for bigger earning 
power—larger success. 

At that time Mr. Bourscheidt was Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so 
as to fit himself for larger responsibilities, 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

“As a result of my training,” wrote Mr. Bour- 
scheidt, eleven months later, “I notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report a promo- 
tion and an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.” 

A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his goal the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he passed successfully in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of his plan—in the eyes 
of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates — is the fact that 23 
other people in: the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
have enrolled with LaSalle for home-study business 
training. These other executives— both men and 
women—are out to compel larger success through 
the speeding up of practical experience. 


Set Your Goal—Then Start Today 


In what field do you hope to gain success? Study 
the coupon below—then check the training that 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, 

dress and present position, and mail the coupon 
to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptiy—and without obliga- 
tion —an interesting book descriptive of that field, 
together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ the inspiring story that has set thousands of 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power, 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 
this coupon— NOW. 


=— <= — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— —— = 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 2388-R Chicago 

I should be glad to ‘earn about your 
salary-increasing pian as applied to 
my adv it in the b field 
checked below. Send also copy of 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all 
without obligation. 


O Business Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

O Higher Accountancy 

arte 
Law— ee of LL.B. 

O Commercial Law O Banking and Finance 

OIndustrial Management C Expert Bookkeeping 

O Modern Foremanship a coe meme 

O Personnel Management us 

O Modern Business Corre- 0 Commercial 















spondence O Effective Speaking 
O Railway Station Os ypy—S graphy 
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The Kermath 200 
—The Master Motor 





Here is the supreme accom- 
plishment not only of Ker- 
math but, we believe of the 
entire industry. 


This valve-in-the-head design 
comes in two models—one 
for medium duty work in 
cruisers up to 65 and 70 ft., 
and one for high speed use 
in runabouts, alll. cruisers 
and express cruisers. 


If your boat is the type to 
which the Kermath 200 
belongs, you will never be 
satisfied with anything else. 


Send at once for the new catalog. 
It describes the outstanding fea- 
tures of this Master Motor. 


3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5878 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
90 King Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS—Sth AVE. & 15th STREET 


“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 








Burpee’s 
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The Vegetablesand Flowers 
ou would like to see grow- 
ingin yourgarden—readall 
about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 
It describes Burpee Quale 
ity Seeds, Bulbsand Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. Write ‘ 
for Burpee’s ual today. 
it’s free. 
© w. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Burpee Bldgs., Box337, Philadelphia 
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>> Props for the Stock Market << 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


HEN a single month sees the 

formation of two $100,000,000 

investment trusts and one of 
$50,000,000, it is quite apparent that 
their popularity has been increasing at 
even a faster rate during the last year 
than in the preceding five or six. 

As recently as 1925, houses of issue 
which offered five and ten-million dollar 
investment trusts to the public were not 
at all sure that they were not straining 
the market. 

In 1924 there were only six of these 
organizations operating in the United 
States. Their capital resources cer- 
tainly did not total more than a few 
millions. Today the number has grown 
to well above three hundred and their 
resources have probably passed the 
billion and a half mark. 

The three monster corporations 
formed within such a short period were 
noteworthy not only for their size but 
for their sponsorship. The two largest 
were issued under the auspices of Gold- 
man Sachs & Co. and Blair & Co., and 
the other by J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
These are three of the oldest, most con- 
servative and prominent investment 
houses in Wall Street. The scale on 
which they are operating is a ready in- 
dication of the future which they see 
for investment trusts. 

The most striking feature of the Blair 
company is the fact that it plans to deal 
almost exclusively in the securities of 
oil companies. Outsiders who are keen 
to know what the “big fellows” think 
of the market can reason, with justice, 
that Blair & Co. are bullish on the oils 
over a period of time. Subscribers to 
the stock, however, are required to pay 
only $20 in cash despite the fact that 
the offering was priced at $34 a share. 
Because of this stipulation outsiders can 
reason with equal justification that the 
Blair financial experts expect that bet- 
ter buying opportunities will offer 
themselves. When they do, the other 
$14 per share will be called for. 

Of even greater interest than the 
formation of these companies was the 
announcement of the organization of the 
United Corporation as a public utility 
holding company by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Drexel & Co., and Bonbright & Co. 
This unit is smaller than the other 
three, but it has two striking aspects. It 
represents not only the first public entry 
of the great Morgan firm into the util- 
ity field but also the first sponsorship by 
them of what amounts to nothing more 


nor less than an investment trust. Its 
first holdings are limited to a small 
group of securities but its officers are 
authorized to do what buying and sell- 
ing they deem advisable. In other 
words, purchasers of United Corpora- 
tion securities get not only the equity 
behind them but the investment judg- 
ment of J. P. Morgan & Co. In view 
of the startling advances of virtually all 
the so-called “Morgan stocks” during 
the recent bull markets, it is not sur- 
prising that the common stock, on which 
a nominal value of $25 had been set, has 
sold as high as $50 a share. 

As this is being written, the financial 
pages are full of reports of a 
$100,000,000 company to take over cer- 
tain holdings of the Van Sweringens, 
The sale of shares in such an organiza- 
tion, which again is nothing more nor 
less than an investment trust, might 
prove mutually beneficial to the Van 
Sweringens and to the public. It would 
give the two railroad empire builders 
cash for new operations and it would 
give the public a chance to buy the in- 
vestment counsel of the two brothers. 
Their judgment on rail securities thus 
far has been excellent. 


LMosT any Stock Exchange firm with 
A an established reputation and an 
active personnel finds itself in the happy 
position of being able to refuse any 
business that is not thoroughly desir- 
able. Sophisticated speculators who 
wish to open accounts with new firms 
start the negotiations rather humbly. In 
most cases they must assure their brok- 
ers that they are of sound moral char- 
acter and that they are not “pikers.” 

Stock Exchange houses are growing 
increasingly jealous of the standing of 
their clientele and they frequently re- 
fuse orders on one pretext or another 
when they have the feeling that a pros- 
pective customer is “not exactly the 
type of person we care to do business 
with.” 

Their cash requirements meantime 
are growing stiffer and stiffer. Before 
the war, a twenty-point margin was con- 
sidered ample in most cases. Only re- 
cently several houses announced that 
they required a minimum margin of 
thirty per cent on all stocks and as 
much as forty or fifty per cent on some. 
To make the shoe-string trader even 
more unhappy, another sizeable group 
declared that they would accept orders 
for no less than twenty-five shares. 
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Stiff margin requirements add enor- 
mously to the technical strength of the 
market. They prevent the closing out 
of many speculators on comparatively 
minor dips. The benefits of the twenty- 
five share limit are not so obvious. 

Brokerage profits during 1928 were 
enormous and they have been equally 
large during the first month of 1929. 
Many of the enterprising firms have in- 
vested a substantial proportion of these 
earnings in new branch offices, not only 
all through the medium-sized industrial 
cities but in the Southern resorts. 


Religion? None 
(Continued from Page 210) 


some one with a preternatural knowl- 
edge of human nature, left no loop hole 
for the timid, equivocating soul. 

One Sunday an announcement was 


‘made that some one from our society 


was wanted to conduct a mission school 
in the Italian district. A call was made 
for a volunteer. No one responded. I 
was genuinely astonished. From the 
tenor of their public prayers and pro- 
testations, I had expected that there 
would be strife to be first. Acting on 
a sudden impulse, I rose and said I 
would go. My offer was at once ac- 
cepted. Indeed it seemed to be snapped 
up with relief. I can see them all turn- 
ing in their chairs and looking at me. 
I had been with them but not of them. 
I was suspect. I was stigmatized by 
their phrase “worldly.” From their 
definition of that epithet I suppose I 
was. They knew that I danced and that 
I went to the theatre, and, if they as- 
sumed that I played cards, I may in- 
form them even at this late date that 
their assumption was. correct, and I 
may as well add that I also drank beer 
in the rathskellers. They were likewise 
right in their belief that my practice of 
these things separated me from them— 
but not in the way they thought it did. 
The truth is that their belief that these 
things were sinful and my belief that 
they were sinless is what really sep- 
arated us; and their presumption to set 
themselves up in judgment on me is 
what alienated me from them. 

For two years I worked as Sunday 
school superintendent in the Italian set- 
tlement, on week-day evenings teach- 
ing English and _ simple  math- 
ematics to the children’s fathers. Aside 
from the fact that I became attached to 
the people among whom I worked, I 
realized that I did this from rather com- 
plex motives. The whole question of 
church and religion had begun to 
trouble me. I felt that to be honest at 

(Please Turn to Page 238) 
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LET YOuR GIFT 
TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PAY YOU 
A LIFE INCOME 


You can make a generous gift 
to foreign missions and have a 
needed income for yourself 
and others from the money 
you give by the 


Annuity Gift Plan 


This plan relieves you of uncertainty 
and worry caused by changing values 
of invested funds and assures you a 
fixed income of 


4% % to 9% per year 
for the rest of your life 


A reserve fund of over $1,500,000 
guarantees the prompt payment of 
annuities to you. 
Protect. yourself against loss 
through unwise investments 
and at the same time help send 
the gospel to all the world. 


For full information write 





Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, 
pt. of Annuities 


BoARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Three Glorious Winter Vaca- 
tion Cruises of Recreation 
and Romance by the luxu- 
rious oil burning turbine sisterships— 


VOLENDAM VEENDAM 


29 Day Cruise by S. S. Veendam 
From N. Y. February 12, 1929 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston 
(Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Curacao, La 
Guayra, Caracas, Trinidad, Barbados, Marti- 
nique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda 

—$385. up. 

16 Day Cruises by S. S. Volendam 
From N. Y. February 16, 1929 
Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince 

(Haiti) Havana and Nassau—$230. up. 

From New York March 9, 1929 
Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Pan- 
ama), Havana and Nassau—$230. up. 
Cruise rates include comprehensive shore ex- 
cursions carefully arranged and carried out by 
Frank Tourist Company. 

Illustrated Booklet 15 sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Squats in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
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Girls or Boys? Advice, State Chartered Free Bureau. 


American Schools’ Association 
Times Bldg., N.Y. C., of 17 8. State, Chicago 
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Religion? None 
(Continued from Page 237) 


all and to be able to live with myself, 
I must be consistent. I must either give 
up the outward forms of attending 
church and church meetings or I must 
carry out the implications of such at- 
tendance. And I was not ready to give 
up church. Being driven to the wall 
by this situation, I take no credit for 
my act. For a long time I was puzzled 
and disturbed by the knowledge that the 
leaders of the society had not seized 
this opportunity for “service.” Finally 
a solution came to me which I still be- 
lieve to be the correct one. Their meet- 
ings were their social life. Shut off 
from other social outlets, they clung to 
one which was cloaked with a pious 
form and assumed for themselves an air 
of specious piety in so doing. I never 
again attended a meeting of Christian 
Endeavor. 


WO OTHER THINGS worthy of note 
happened in our church while I was 
still in attendance. It became known 
that one of the deacons who was a 
minor partner in a jewelry store com- 
mitted theft. The facts never became 
public. I would never have known them 
had they not been discussed in my pres- 
ence between my father and Uncle Will. 
I was greatly shocked. I had always had 
a fondness for the little man with his 
worn face and deep-set eyes. It was 
said that his wife, a rather handsome 
woman who sang in the choir, was re- 
sponsible for his ruin by her extrava- 
gance in dress. The blame in the mat- 
ter was in fact laid to the evil example 
of some of the more wealthy mothers in 
Israel who had succumbed to the 
“worldly” lure of fine clothes. This may 
have been the cause of the poor deacon’s 
downfall for all I know to the con- 
trary, but again it is interesting as be- 
ing exactly in line with the view of the 
matter which the people of the church 
would be expected to take. The little 
deacon came to church a few Sundays 
after that. Then he came no more. I 
learned that he was ill, then that he had 
- died. It was all of course too much for 
him. But it seemed to me that the lead- 
ers of the church felt definitely relieved 
—God had settled the problem for them. 
At just about the same time it also 
developed that our senior deacon, one 
of the most fervent of all the prayers 
and speakers, who was also treasurer 
of what was termed the Benevolent 
Fund, had defaulted. A shortage had 
been discovered in the fund. There 
seemed something especially heinous to 
me about stealing from the fund des- 
tined to relieve the distress of the poor. 


The deacon was wanting in this world’s 
goods, God knows, and doubtless the 
temptation to take for himself some of 
the money in his keeping was strong. I 
believe he stated that he had “borrowed” 
it—as has many a man before him and 
since. In any event, he remained in his 
deaconate and as treasurer of the fund, 
and as far as I know holds those offices 
to this day. From his appearance and 
that of his troop of pale, pinched pro- 
geny, the charge of worldliness could 
not be brought against him—which I 
think was a matter of deep regret. 

I can well understand that this may 
seem to be an amazing number of de- 
linquencies to charge against the mem- 
bers of one church, and I am in no way 
intimating that this proportion should 
be regarded as an average in other 
churches. I am only recounting first- 
hand knowledge of certain events in my 
own. Such a state of affairs seemed to 
me to be so different from what one 
would expect, that I have naturally been 
seeking in my mind for an explanation. 
Even now I feel that my conclusions are 
going to sound far fetched and all that 
I ask for them is a passing consider- 
ation. Our so-called evangelical 
churches have become more and more 
centers of social activity. One has only 
to read the weekly programmes handed 
out by the ushers at their doors to un- 
derstand how far this has developed. In 
developing these activities, while in 
theory they are supposed to be only 
means to a spiritual end, the church has 
made its own all of the devices which 
the world around it, in its social and 
commercial life, has brought into be- 
ing. The church is a school, a lecture 
forum, a gymnasium, a social club, an 
amusement park, a lunch room. On the 
commercial side it has absorbed the 
“bigger and better” idea which means 
larger buildings, more lights, greater 
membership, community prominence and 
advertising. The spiritual core is so 
hidden by this rubble and the attendant 
rabble that it can scarcely be perceived. 
These things are not in and of them- 
selves antispiritual. They are of harm 
only as they tend to obliterate the mean- 
ing of the church, and in particular the 
meaning of church membership. 


HE CHURCH has become respectable. 
( ipomeresens in a church has become 
a social asset for people of a certain 
type and is not without its value in the 


. business world. Moreover, handed down 


from our fathers, there runs through 
the American people very sharp fears 
regarding their destiny beyond the 
grave. The very terminology in cur- 
rent use bears out this idea. A man 
who joins the church is immediately 
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billeted as “saved.” No real spiritual} 
demands beyond vain repetition ate | 


made on him in the act of joining |) - 


after he is in. He takes his place in| 
maze of activities which are in no way 

different from those of social or busi- 

ness life, except that these have the add- |. 
ed advantage to his fearful soul of bear- 
ing the stamp of pious acts, sealed by 
the church of God on earth as first. 


class religious matter—in effect, a pass- | 
port to the pearly gates. Even attend-[) 








ing church service is regarded as an act} 


of piety. If above and beyond that he 


participates in church “‘activities,” more | 


cum laudes and seals are attached to the 
document which he will present to the} 
Almighty. Weak, inately vicious or 


muddled minds will, under such circun- 1 


stances, commit deeds they would not 


dare undertake in their own nakedness, | 
unprotected from the bolts of an angry} 
The church which demands but} 
little of the spirit will receive but little} 


God. 


of the spirit. 


S AN OUTGROWTH of my work in the} 
Italian settlement, I was made af 


trustee of a denominational organiza- 


tion, the purpose of which was the pro-} 
moting and financing of new churches, |) 





The methods which were employed in} 
raising money and in conducting these f 
finances, I came in time to regard as de- | 
finitely dishonest. There was always a} 
deficit. In the inner circle I learned that 


the policy was to create a deficit. Prop- 


erty was acquired and construction ee 


dertaken at a cost far in advance of the 


announced cost at the time the money | 
was raised, with the premeditated in- | 
tent of later confronting the congrega- | 
tions with a moral obligation in the form | 
of a deficit, in the incurring of which | 
they had no part. When I inquired why | 
a method was employed which would } 


not be countenanced by any secular en- 


deavor, I was informed that it was for | 
the advancement of the Kingdom of f 


God. 

Very soon a matter transpired which 
brought my trusteeship to an abrupt 
end. Certain individuals among the 
trustees had gone on a bond for the 
construction of a church building in a 
suburban section of the city. Later the 
policy of the organization changed re- 
garding entering that section, and the 
church edifice became a white elephant. 
The bank which had loaned the funds 
secured a judgment against the men who 
had signed the bond. Through deaths 
and a radical change in the circum 
stances of the other signers, the judg- 
ment was only collectible against one 
man. The bank obtained settlement by 
seizing the man’s house. The organiza- 

(Please Turn to Page 240) 
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Hotels and Resorts 





‘thousand dollar guest ranch: 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Miscellaneous 





———— 


Arizona 


RANCHO MANZANITA 


} from Douglas Ariz. A hundred 
Tro Teo hours Beautiful and 





‘modern. Steam heat, concrete swimming pool 


Jed sports and fecreation. 


; 


horses. QOut- 
year climate. 
Wire or write Paul Davis Mgr. 
Ariz. 


and tennis courts. Fine oe 


EN pen, 
_Aancho Manzanita, Douglas, 


Bahama Isles 


shivery, wintry blasts in the 
UTIFUL, BALMY BAHAMAS 

Isles of Ferpetual pny 
‘Fort Montagu Beach Hetel, Nassau— 
' Palatial, fireproof,—overlooking emerald 
seas. Every outdoor sport. Open December 








a fst. 


'29nd to April 6th. 


‘Steam heated. 


Hotel Judson 





District of Columbia 





HOTEL POTOMAC *syp!"etom- 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 


Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Florida 


DELAND FLORIDA 
THE LEXINGTON 


1A winter home fora few refined guests. 
Large porches. South- 
Further details on appli- 








“ern exposure. 


‘cation. 





New York City 





HOTEL BRISTOY 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


‘Rooms With Bath Evening ae a} 
| Single—$3—$3.50—$4 Sunday noon 
Double $5—$6—$7 Luncheon . . 10 


Special Blue Plate Service in Gril Room 
for comfort, for convenience to all parts of 


| the metropolis, for its famous dining service 


come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel ‘‘at home.’’ 





53 Washington 8q., 
New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
o@ an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 
and up, European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager 


Hotel Wentworth 





69 West 46th St.. New York City 


The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
semen or Outlook and Independent Travel 
ureau, 








New York 


Hote! LENOX, North St. 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 





west of Delaware 
Superior accom- 


Modations: famous for g Write 
t or Outlook and Independent Bureau 
for rates, details, bookings. 


North Carolina 


Cleveland Springs Hotel, Shelby, N.C. 
Ideally located. Excellently run. Moderate 
Marvelous recuperation spot, Details—Rates 
om inquiry, H. D. Martin. 

















Washington 
distinguished 


Pes CAMLIN, Seattle's most 

Sm imartly correct in guest facilities 
poh a at sensibly edevete rates. Illus. 
rochure on request. HH. I. Blancher, Mgr. 








A thousand miles 
of Sunshine --in 


TUCSON 


(‘‘Too-sohn’’) 

Clear blue skies -rugged mountains— 
fertile valleys—flower-garlanded homes 
- you'll think it’s Springtime but it’s 
actually a Tucson Winter. 

Come now to this half-mile-high win- 
ter play-ground— golf, tennis, riding, 
hunting, dude ranches, Indian villages, 
Missions, country clubs and Old Mex- 
ico just a short automobile ride. 


Oldest and largest municipal 
airport in the U.S. A. 


Write for Sunshine Booklet. 

Reduced winter fares on Rock 

Island and Southern Pacific. 
Free stop-overs. 


Tucson Sunshine~-Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


Sunshine-Climate Club, 
801 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 


Please send me the ‘‘Sunshine Booklet.°” 


Name. ) 


Addr 


Take a Temple Tour 


This Spring or Summer. Anywhere . you 














like—Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, the Balkans, Turkey, Greece, 


Egypt, Palestine. Comfortable travel. 
tensive motoring and sight-seeing. Cul- 
tured competent leaders. Congenial parties. 
Fun. 28 years successful experience. 


$308 to $1405 
May we send you booklets Immediately? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Pork Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


—NORWAY— 


‘Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Including 
N ORTH CAPE_ CRUISE 





Beach -' Tours, 
departing any day, pena by an Ex- 
pert in Scandinavian Travel. Booklet 0-3 
outlines 25 independent tours. 

North Cape Cruises. Bookings for all 
steamers. Special Cruise Booklet 0-4. 

5S Personally Escorted Tours, The ideal 
way. Small groups. Booklet 0-5. 


Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street New York 














It seems as if everyone were going to 


EUROPE NEXT SUMMER 


Are You Going? 


We can send you at onr expense. 

We need organizers and conductors. 

F. LACE. 1270 B’way, New York 
‘1 Rue Boudreau, Paris 





jas, 





Something Surprisingly Smart 
See Europe as it really is—Varsity 
Motor Voyages thru France—Switzer- 
land—Italy—are unusual—for 62 days. 
New York to New York $760.00 covering 
all expenses. 

Interesting Brochure on application. 


VARSITY VOYAGES 
Suite i ey 





Hall 
113 W. S7th St., New York City 











Is It Europe This Year ? 


Independent or conducted trips (rail 
or motor). Unusual itineraries. Motor 
cruises through France, Switzerland and 
Italy. Write for details. 


AGENCE LUBIN 


Est. 1874 
113 W. 57th St. Circle 1070 











MENTAL MULTIPLICATION 

How to figure mentally, putting down 

the answer at once, without using 

any_ paper 

By CHARLES LIPKIN, C, P, A., (N.Y.) 
Second Edition Copyright 

Send $1.00 for your copy to publishers 
LIPKIN & LIPKIN 

{ Ann Street, New York, N. 














TO YOUNG women desiring training in 
the care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
ned Particulars address Directress of 

‘urses. 


A Mart of the Unusual 











Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook and In- 
dependent Travel Bureau or 


199 Picadilly, London, England 


EUROPE 1929 


Select Summer Tours 2729 -_ up 
Vacation Tours . . ap 
EGYPT-PALESTINE 

Spri T i h 
Special pause aes $865 
All Expenses—Small Parties 
Superior Service—Cultured Leaders 


MOTOR TOURS—INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Steamship Tickets—All Lines 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 8781 


ZGuupe se, 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS” i 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied 
ests! smnnroie at 
Fappiest summer of yourlife. Booklet “Z 
STUDENTS TRA’ 
551-FIFTH pene Cus Y 
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ponies CITRUS FRUIT DIRECT TO 
CONSUMER Marmalades and gy 2 pecans, 
p sett list on request. 8S. L. Mitchell, 
Mount Dora, Florida. 








Direct trow makers, 
oe sporting ma- 


Harris Tweed iies'* 
ny length cut 


Samples free. Newall 127 Stornoway, Scotland 









DAY OLD EGGS. For children, invalids 
and all who want the best. Shipped by 
insured parcel post, in new containers 
which you do not return. Outlook Farms, 
New Paltz, New York. 


BOCA CEIGA BRAND—GRAFEFRUIT 
—ORANGES: Tree ripened, selected uni- 
form quality for private orders. Direct to 
you 3 or 4 days. Write Boca Ceiga 
Grove, Box 848, Clearwater, Fla. 








How to Entertain 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrels, comedy and talking songs, black- 
face skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, di- 
alogs, recitations, entertainments, juvenile 
plays and songs, musical reading, make-up 











goods. Catalog free. TT. S. Denison & 
Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 
Help Wanted 
WANTED BY INTERNATIONAL ED- 
UCATIONAL ORGANIZATION during 
rush periods accurate thorough stenographer 
on hour basis. Write long-hand letter 
stating en ae and speed. ‘‘MID- 
TOWN, N.Y.C. 8844 Outlook and Inde- 
pendent.” 





Real Este 


California 


HOME — 1 to 5 acres, in ‘‘Winter- 
less’’ S. B. All imprs., sewers, paved 
street, Srtit stream, 30 kinds fruit, resi- 
dence foundations. Terms. Frof. Sleeper, 
Santa Barbara. 











Business Opportunities 


BOYS boarding school, Connecticut, 
cessful, lease, sale, small investment. 
Outlook and Independent. 





suc- 
663 





Employment Agencies 





TEACHERS—Register now for attractive 
September vacancies. Associated Teachers’ 
Agency, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Books, Magazines, Etc. 


FOR SALE. 
Family _ 
Mrs. Maud B. 





The Rev. Lyman Beecher 
containing family record. 
Bord, RB, D. 2, Pataskala, 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for  high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and 
put you in teuch with big opportunities. 
Big pay, fire living, permanent; interesting 
work, quick advancement. Write for free 
book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Suite B. HL 
—5842, Washington, D. C. 





Instruction 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, Pouzhkeepsie, N. Y. Individual 
instruction and group activities in 4a 
home atmosphere. Competent teaching 
force. Write Mrs. Elizabetii Scudder 
Wend, Director. 


SCUDDER 





Stationery 





envelopes, 200, 

blotters free. 
Lincoln 
Mt. 


LETTERHEADS Psy 
$1.25 each, 500, 2.00, 6 
Other printing re: a. able. Samples. 
Printing Co., 230 East Lincoin Ave., 
Vernon, N. Y. 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery a0 $1.50 per bex. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. Y. 
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Situations Wanted 





WELL educated woman wishing to learn 
the business, wants position in a tea room, 
kitchen or serving room. T. A. 8843 Qut- 
look and Independent. 


A PASADENA teacher desires to act, 
during the summer, as a travelling com- 
panion or companion chaperon to a partly 
grown girl. Pleasing disposition. 8847 
Outlook and Independent. 








REFINED woman, undergraduate nurse, 
desires position attendant or companion for 
invalid or elderly woman or would care for 
child, willing to travel. 8846 Outlook and 
Independent. 





NURSERY governess, 7 years in one 
place, best references, would like position 
with family going West. Others considered. 
8845 Outlook and Independent. 














Travel 
Suggestions 


Have you dreamed of lands 
fringed with blue seas, 
where Queen Climate holds 
the golden scepter of sune 
shine? 


Or is it golf courses in per- 
fect setting? 


Then, the allure of old Spain 
in our new land by way of 
Arizona trails and ‘Dude 
Ranches. 


Hawaii Florida 
Bermuda? 


For Next Summer 


All of Europe beckons; and 
Norway and Sweden offer 
treasure incalculable in his- 
toric and magnificent scenic 
setting. 


If it’s the Homeland—the 
National Parks call wonder 
and awe. 


Write us your travel plans 
We'll help you with itiner. 
aries, fascinating literature- 
and all details necessary for 
preparation. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


The 
Outlook and Independent 
Travel Bureau | 
120 East 16th Street 
New York City 





Religion? None 
(Continued from Page 238) 


tion was not legally liable, but to me 
the moral obligation was clear and com- 
pelling. I was dumbfounded when 
there appeared to be no move to recog- 
nize it. They were engaged in dis- 
cussing the advancement of the King- 
dom of God in another suburb where the 
founding of a church seemed to give 
greater promise of success. I rose and 
suggested that we first wipe out the old 
debt which had been unjustly thrust on 
a fellow trustee. I was told sharply 
that to do so would delay the “Forward 
Movement’’—the slogan under which 
they were then operating. I immediate- 
ly resigned. 

I happened to be spending a few 
months in Chicago. I was without oc- 
cupation, and I volunteered for work 
with the Associated Charities. It was 
personal work which placed me in direct 
contact with those whom we were trying 
to help. I soon made the acquaintance 
of a number of my colleagues in the 
same endeavor. None of us received 
any pay, and a number of the young 
men and women engaged in it were do- 
ing so at considerable personal sacri- 
fice. One of the men asked me to lunch 
with him in his apartment, suggesting 
the following Sunday. “Drop in dur- 
ing the morning,’ he added. “You 
don’t go to church?” I asked. He smiled. 
“Why, no.” His answer stirred new 
thoughts in my mind. Upon inquiry I 
learned that among all these young peo- 
ple who were working with me, not one 
ever attended church. 

In 1917 I entered the army. I never 
returned to my native city. Since 1917 
I have never been inside a church. 

I understand that the church edifice 
which was built at home when I was a 
little boy has lately in its turn been torn 
down, and a combination building block 
and church erected on the old site. 
From the literature I have received; I 
learn that this hybrid institution was 
launched under the auspices of a “New 
Forward Movement” and that it is im- 
periled by a lusty deficit. I feel that I 
could never go into it. Even the golden 
oak pews, the palms, and the painted 
Jordan which might have brought to me 
pleasant, solemn memories of former 
times have been swept away. There is 
nothing for me anywhere in the world 
of that emotional content of loved 
familiar edifice and ritual wherein the 
Episcopal Church is so rich and the 
Catholic Church even richer. Long, 
long ago they took my stars away and 
what little they left is now gone. 

In the city in which I am living I 
have made new friends—honest people, 
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honorable people, people with decent 
impulses and _ behavior. But I can 
count on the fingers of one hand those 
who ever even think of going to church, 
though all went to church in their youth 
—and those few are either Catholics or 
Episcopalians. Looking back on my 
life, I cannot see that those who attend 
church are in any way any better or dif- 
ferent in any respect from those who do 
not. It seems to me that the burden ig | 
distinctly on the church to make ug_ 
aware of that much declared difference, 
and that this the church has utterly 

failed to do. 

What are my religious beliefs today? 
What is the state of my religious life? 
It is difficult to define. I only know 
that it would be very painful for me to 
attend a church service—not because 
the music might be poor, not because 
the preaching might be of an inferior 
order—I wish to God those were the 
reasons. I cannot go because I know! 
that I could not accept the promises | 
which the preacher would set forth and | 
the conclusions which he would draw, | 
What little agreeable imagination there 
is left to me would fall to the ground. 
And I avoid the sight of a heap of 
rubbish. 

Have I anything left? Yes, I think’ 
so. I am not antireligious. Indeed, I 
think about it all so seriously, that at 
times I am impelled to consider myself 
a very religious person. But I am bit- 
terly anti-ecclesiastical, and for that I 
see no remedy. Though I think I would 
welcome one, I am convinced of the 
futility of seeking it. I have a strong 
faith in the efficacy of the gathering of 
two or three together; but when these 
two or three become a hundred some- 
thing untoward has happened, and 
when they become thousands it is ruin. 
Of that I am convinced. 

A few months ago, I reported for ad- 
mission to a hospital. It was during 
the closing weeks of the Presidential 
campaign. I was asked the usual ques- 
tion, “Religion please?” Religion in the 
hospital means, Catholic 0 
Protestant. The word ‘Protestant’ 
came to my lips as a matter of course 
then suddenly I thought of the réle 
vast number of Protestant churches had 
played in the recent political struggle 
“None,” I said. 

Yes, there is something else I hav@ 
left. A year or two ago, I was walking 
with a friend in a foreign city. It was 
evening and we passed a little building 
that was brightly lighted. Through at 
open window came to us the words 0 
an English hymn. ‘Hideous, isn’t it? 
said my friend. “No,’ I answered 
sharply. I was thinking of the star$ 
and of my father and mother. 
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